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Encounter REVELATION 



For $950, Revelation Software bv 
Cosmos will give your PC capabili- 
ties that no microcoputer has ever 
had before. Through a versatile, 
high performance Relational Data 
Base Management System 
developed by Cosmos. Revelation 
will give your microcomputer all 
the power and sophistication 
of a minicomputer 

R^elation features a data base 
with variable-length fields and 
records, (up to 54K), and unlimited 
files and accounts. File size is 



P. 0. Box AH, Morton, WA 98356 



limited only by disk size. 

Also featured: A powerful, 
hybrid programming language. 

A fourth generation applica- 
tions and program generator 
Our programs write programs! 

Communications functions 
that give your PC the power to uti- 
lize applications, programs, and 
data from thousands of existing 
mainframe and minicomputers. 
8087 math chip support 
Revelation co-exists with 
MS/DOS™ or PC/DOSr 10,1.1, 

COSMOS 



2 0 versions, and is compatible 
with the IBM PC™ >CT?« COMPAQ™ 
Corona™ Columbia Multi- 
Personal" and the Eagle 1600™. 
It's also compatible with mini- 
computers utilizing the PICK 
Operating System™ Minimum 
configuration requires 520K 
memory and 8087 math chip. 



MS/DOS^ Of Microsoft 
Corp IBM PC Registered 
TM of International 
Business Machines Corp 
COMPAQ" of COMPAQ 
Computer Corp PICK 
Operating System'* of 



PICK SYSTEMS Eagle 
1600" of Eagle 
Computers Corona PC 
of Corona Data Svstems 
Columbia Multi- 
Personal" of Columbia 
Data Products Inc 



Telephone 1-800-422-2511 
Inside Washington 206-496-5974. 



Before the personal 
computer, you could file a 
document, design a form, 
write a memo and produce 
a report without reading a 
single 200-page manual* 



You still can* 



firiirrTER , 



Yes, it's true. 
Personal computing 
has finally gotten 
us back to where we 
started. Doing simple things 
simply. Without having to 
releam a single skill. Or 
read another manual. 

Which means that 
filing a letter is, once' 
again, as easy as filing a letter. 
And getting forms, memos and 
reports is just as simple. 
All thanks to Offix, 
the personal office 
system that puts a 
true end to "manual labor." 






If you need to file a document, 
Offix tells you how. With pop-up 
menus, help screens IKjnt 
and plain English 
sentences. No man- 
uals. Just step-by-step 
help. Offix does the same for 
word processing, forms design 
and report generation. All easy. 
And all for just $ 149. See Offix 
at your local retailer. Or call us 
at 800/782-4896. So you can 
stop reading. And start doing. 

Offix™. The Personal Office System. 



2031 Broadway 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
(303) 447-9495 
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With or without the help of their parents, 
more and more young computerists are 
entering the software business. 48 



Making connections in the photo- 
graphic community has traditionally 
been handled on a catch-as-catch- 
can basis. With the advent of 
communications networks that ca- 
ter to professional photographers 
and organizations that buy their 
work, needy editors and globe- 
trotting photographers find it easier 
to connect. 3 1 




Just as word processing makes writing 
easier, new software helps independent 
students le arn ahnut musir. 22 



John Page, Fred Gibbons and Janelle Bedke, 
founders of Software Publishing, have made their 
company an industry leader. Their strategy is to 
market easy-to-use and inexpensive, yet powerful, 
software. 36 
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LOWEST ADVERTISED PRICES IN THIS ISSUE OF INFOWORLDI* 
GUARANTEED SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY CHEERFULLY REFUNDED!" 
ALL STOCK ITEMS SHIPPED WITHIN 24 HOURS OR WE PAY FREIGHT!*** 
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dBASE II 


$389 


WORDSTAR 


$245 


DBPLUS 


$ 85 


APPLICATIONS/ACCOUNTING 


USTAT lAfldnson Belli 


K67 


Accoinis Payable (Hayden Soflwafel 


KIM 


Accotinis Payable (Information Unlimited) 


$320 


Accomts Payable w/Cbeck Wiittng 


S3BI 


Accounts Payable (MBSI) 


»BI 
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Ail others (800) 223-3691 
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American Training International |ATi| 
CP/M 
PC DOS 
dBASE II 
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Bibliography (Digital Markelingj 
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Professional Pak iMicroProi 
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Proof Reader (Aspenj 
Punctuation S Style (Oasis) 
Select Word Processor (Sefict Information) 
Spellbrnder (Leiisottl 
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SpellSlar (MicroPro! 
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Tlie Thesaurus (Oasis) 
Word Plus (OasrsI 
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$285 
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Business BASIC Compiler (Micro Soft) 


$420 
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The Elementary Apple (Datamost! $12 

The Elementary Commodore (Datamost) $ 12 

The Elementary Timo/Sinclair (Datamost) $ 12 
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EPS Keyboard. Includes 
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Applewiitei 11/ Basics DOS 

dBASE ll/BasictCP/M 

MulliPlan/Basic S COS 

Pascal/Pascal 

PFS File/Basic A DOS 
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Screenwriter ll/Basic S DOS 

Visicalc/Basic t DOS 
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Wordstar /Basic ( DOS 

EPS Softswitch 
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EDITORIAL 



NEW PRIVACY 
ISSUES 



On the TV sliow "Hawaii Five-0," Steve McGarrett was a tough, hard-driv- 
ing chief of the Hawaii State Police. At least once every episode, he barked 
to his lieutenant, "Dan-0, get me the name and whereabouts of every man, 
woman and child in the United States." 

We've come to expect large police departments, in cooperation with the FBI and 
other police agencies, to have this kind of information at their fingertips. The fact that 
the authorities have access to information about private citizens is considered an inva- 
sion of privacy by some. Social commentators have taken their cracks at the potential 
problems. Books have been written about the dangers. Laws have been passed to 
safeguard individuals from an all-knowing bureaucracy. But few people realize that 
the issue is being radically changed by developments that make our previous fears 
seem mild in comparison. 

Our earlier apprehensions were based on computer technologies that are now out- 
dated. Cheaper and more powerful computer devices will soon put into the hands of 
small groups and individuals enough storage capacity for them to stockpile mountains 
of information on their neighbors — enough information to rival yesterday's data 
banks of large institutions. Soon we'll all be capable of storing enough mailing lists on 
our computers to bury each other in blizzards of junk mail. 

The potential for pirating information is also being increased by this new 
technology. Organizations such as credit bureaus are busy assembling and keeping 
track of personal information about private citizens. Once this information has been 
assembled, unscrupulous pirates can get into the system and download it — all they 
need is the storage capability to absorb the data. Hard disks that can hold up to 380 
megabytes of information and can fit into almost any desktop computer are now avail- 
able to handle the job. That's enough storage space to swallow the name and address 
of every man, woman and child in the state of Alabama — 3.89 million people. If this 
list were to be printed on SVi X 1 1-inch single-spaced pages it would produce a stack 
roughly 24 feet high. 

And that's only the tip of the iceberg. Storage devices are now being developed 
that use vertical-recording techniques. These will boost desktop data-storage 
capacity to 3 gigabytes within three to five years. Three gigabytes of data can store 
the equivalent of a paper stack 189 feet high (the height of a 19-story building). It's 
enough to keep tabs on 30.2 million people — more than the population of Canada. A 
few years farther down the road, new optical-recording techniques that employ lasers 
will let us store from two to ten times that amount. And we're talking about computer 
systems that individuals and small organizations will be able to afford. 

With such technological capacity headed inexorably our way, legislative guidelines 
on the use of information will be knocked over like a bunch of flimsy sand castles at 
high tide. We riiay have to abandon the whole idea of protecting our right to privacy. 
At the very least, we'll be forced to make compromises in our handling of privacy 
issues. It's likely that a new ethic regarding the sharing of information will have to be 
structured. 

It's now 1984. We all feared Big Brother and his computer. Instead, we are all 
about to become a swarm of little brothers and sisters, each of us with a vast capacity 
to store and manipulate information. What that means for our future is worth examin- 
ing now. 
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More addresses 

While your article on the proliferation 
of software for lap computers (March 19, 
1984) was very interesting, you failed to 
give the address of the Portable Computer 
Support Group, the company that com- 
mercializes the Businesspak+ series of 
programs for the Tandy Model 100. 

Why don't you make a standard 
practice of including at the end of the 
article, the addresses of all the companies 
mentioned in the preceding article? I 
believe a large number of your readers 
would find this very useful. 

Geoffrey Fink 
S/Seine, France 

A number of readers have requested that 
we include addresses in InfoWorld arti- 
cles. In the future, we will provide 
addresses wherever space permits, partic- 
ularly for small or obscure companies 
and where we feel reader interest will be 
high. Portable Computer Support Group 
can be reached at 11035 Harry Nines 
Blvd., Dallas, TX 75229; (214) 351-0564. 
— Editors 

Atari blues 

Upon my viewing of the February 27, 
1984, issue of InfoWorld, I was greatly 
dismayed by the bold type on the cover, 
"Is Atari going down the tubes?" It 
strongly suggests the company's immi- 
nent demise. 

As an Atari 800 owner, I found this 
quite distressing, and in reading the 
accompanying article found that it showed 
off the company's efforts to reorganize and 
keep itself afloat. 

I know first hand that Atari has 
certainly had its share of troubles, but this 
kind of sensationalism only adds fuel to the 
fire. If Atari's public image is poor, you 
certainly don't help it any. In fact, I would 
say InfoWorld is giving it a pretty good 
burial. 

I and the users' group I represent 
would certainly like to see Atari survive 
and feel that its line of computers, 
although often misunderstood and greatly 
underrated, deserves its place in the 
home-computer market. 

Robert S. Hart 
Los Angeles, CA 

Missing iceys 

Please put back on Apple's otherwise 
marvelous Macintosh what Steven Jobs 
left off: cursor keys. The tried and true 
I-J-K-M diamond along with the Mac's 
Command key should do the trick. Mice 
are nice, but keys can be quicker, 
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especially for touch typists. 

Robert E. Beebe 
St. Louis, MO 

NEC does well 

I'd just like to comment that I received 
my first subscription issue of InfoWorld 
today, and one item in your New Products 
column saved me the entire cost of the 
subscription. 

It indicated that the NEC Personal 
Computer Division was now bundling a 
free 8K upgrade and modem with the 
8200 computer. I had purchased one on 
the previous Friday from a local dealer 
who, when asked, indicated he did not 
have any information on the offer. 

A call to NEC in Elk Grove, Illinois, was 
answered promptly and knowledgeably by 
a woman who indicated that she would put 
the special offer coupon in the mail to me 
right away, and if I had any problems to 
call back. I must compliment NEC on their 
fine service and their excellent machine. 
It's unusual to find a computer company 
that will respond so promptly to the call of 
a single user. 

I can also say that a subscription to 
InfoWorld is worth more than the cost of 
the subscription. 

Daniel J. Gingras 
Manchester, NH 

AT&T continued 

This letter is in regard to Stewart 
Alsop II's commentary regarding AT&T 
entitled "A critical look at AT&T" 
(InfoWorld, March 26, 1984). 

Amen. 

Doug Monhana 
Philadelphia. PA 

Last week I received a letter from the 
phone company telling me I could pur- 
chase my phone at a discount. I knew I 
could, but I wanted to buy a different 
model. I called the friendly people at 
AT&T (the 800 number) and a woman 
told me to go to my local service center, 
exchange my phone, lease it for a month or 
two and then purchase it at a discount. 

At the service center, the manager said 
he didn't have one in stock — he'd have to 
order it. It'd be in on Tuesday. On 
Tuesday, I tried to call the service center. 

The phone book said to call the 
business office to find the service center's 
number. But it was after 5:00 P.M., so I 
called Information. Their computers were 
down. I rang the operator. After a few 
minutes of explanation, she passed me on 
to the supervisor who gave me the 
number. When I dialed the number, I 
discovered it had been disconnected. After 



explaining my problem to a new operator, 
I was given to another supervisor who 
called the number for me. Same message. 
The supervisor switched me to Informa- 
tion — I guess their computers were back 
up. The new number was also disconnect- 
ed. 

All I wanted to do was call the phone 
company. Calling the operator again, I got 
a fourth supervisor and a customer service 
manager who informed me they must not 
have the phone company's new numbers 
yet. And by the way, I will be charged for 
all my calls to Information. (I knew I 
should have bought some stock.) 

Calling the ever-helpful AT&T hot-line 
(800) number, I was told the service 
center's phones probably weren't working 
yet. (I wished I could laugh.) But he did 
confirm, by computer, that my phone was 
now in stock at the phone center. 

At the phone center, I was told they 
don't publish a phone number. "The last 
thing we want is for people to call us about 
problems — this is a service center." (I'll 
bet the military has something to do with 
this operation.) And, not only is my phone 
not in stock, they don't even take orders. 
Now I really have the urge to reach out 
and touch someone. 

David B. Dillehunt 
Orangeburg, NY 

Clarification 

In our cover story "Software gambles: 
Company strategies boomerang" (April 2, 
1984) we said that Spinnaker Software 
was "rumored to have run out of cash for 
their operations and [is] searching for new 
money." In fact, according to company 
chairman William Bowman, searching for 
new money is fact of life for Spinnaker. 
Since its founding in early 1982, the 
company has had three rounds of financing 
(including $800,000 in April of 1982, $1.5 
million in December of 1982, and $5 
million in November of 1983) with leading 
venture capitalists and institutional inves- 
tors participating in each round. 

With Spinnaker's tremendous growth 
rate (often as high as 20% per month) 
Bowman says that the company needs new 
investments every eight or nine months. 
He expects to have to be in the market for 
more money this summer, but says that 
the company has a $5 million line of credit 
to draw on, that it has been operating 
profitably since last July (three months 
earlier than originally forecast) and that 
Spinnaker closed its fiscal year at the end 
of January 1984 with a healthy net profit. 



Please write to Letters, InfoWorld, 1060 
Marsh Road, Suite C-200, Menlo Park, 
CA 94025. Letters selected for publication 
will be edited for length and clarity. 
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Academics seek 
computer patron 



BY GARY B. PALMER, Ph.D. 

Contributor 

As a professional anthropologist, I 
stay alert to evidence of subcultural 
variation, but it turned up quite 
unexpectedly at a recent trade show. 
There I found an exotic subculture of 
computer merchandising, with expecta- 
tions and verbal habits quite different from 
my own. A colleague and I attended the 
conference with the ulterior motive of 
hoping to find a patron for our new Center 
for Computer Applications in the Human- 
ities. 

The center is designed to assist 
academic humanists and dispel the horrors 
of incompatible personal computers ap- 
pearing on the desks of our faculty. But, 
with no firm institutional funding yet in 
sight and a trade show virtually in our back 
yard, we set out to convince some 
philanthropic manufacturer of the virtue of 
using the center to showcase its product. 
As a noncommercial "third party" in the 
emerging academic market, we would 
simply try to assure that our commercial 
Godfather would be one we could live with 
comfortably. 

Our hopes were boosted by reports 
appearing in computer journals proclaim- 
ing the generosity of manufacturers, as in 
the following from InfoWorld: "Many 
computer firms are helping to fuel the 
interest in computers by providing re- 
search funds and massive donations of 
equipment that may someday turn today's 
universities into electronic campuses" 
Ganuary 9& 16, 1984). 

But at Comdex, instead of philanthro- 
pists, we found cool-headed business- 
people who looked upon us not as a tax 
write-off, but as a source of "product." 
"We would like to help you, but you will 
have to deliver product," was the word 
from the bored representative of a fancy 
English 8-bit computer with marvelous 
networking capabilities. Even before com- 
ing to Comdex we spoke to the represen- 
tative of an established line of business 
computers anxious to cultivate the market 
in higher education. "We will give you 
computers to use for software develop- 
ment, but we want to see product within 

Gary B. Palmer is associate director of 
the Center for Computer Applications at 
the University of Nevada. 



six months," the representative said. 

This was our first exposure to "prod- 
uct" as a mass noun. It seems to convey 
the idea of numberless items to be 
husbanded and harvested, like wheat or 
sheep. We must admit this strange use of 
the term confirmed our stereotype of the 
shallowness of marketing values, just as 
our bumbling approaches must have 
confirmed some of our intended victims' 
belief in the naivete of academics. 

Although we failed at Comdex, we still 
see a need for cooperation between 
computer companies and universities. But 
manufacturers should seek long-term se- 
curity rather than short-term profits. 
They should try to provide products that 
are appropriate and encourage applica- 
tions that truly advance educational goals. 
We need vertical integration, academic 
style. If a company has no interest in 
nourishing the mind, it should not pretend 
to philanthropy in higher education. 

Companies that work closely with 
universities introduce their computers to 
students and other faculty, get early notice 
of significant new applications and learn 
their market. As a general rule, professors 
should not be asked to produce a commer- 
cial product and surrender it to a company 
as payment-in-kind for the loan or gift of 
microcomputers. 

Left to their own devices, faculty will 
develop nifty applications with potential 
commercial value, but professors of histo- 
ry and foreign languages should not be 
spending research and teaching time 
giving an instructional program the com- 
mercial polish best achieved by experi- 
enced programmers. A humanities 
professor is unlikely to produce a program 
that would impress Hayden Software with 
its commercial prospects. 

As we strive to realize the promise of 
computing in the humanities by building a 
small microcomputer network, we will 
continue to cast about seeking the odd 
private patron and shopping for the illusive 
great bargain. In the interest of efficiency 
and innovation, we would prefer to pool 
our academic expertise with the manufac- 
turing and programming skills of one far- 
sighted company. But first the subcul- 
tures of the academic humanities and 
computer merchandising must find a set of 
mutually agreeable expectations. Is it 
possible to come to terms? We would like 
to hear the other side. 



PRODUCTS FOR IBIN PC ft COMPATIBLES 
HARDWARE ft 
PERIPHERALS 

AST Reseaich SiiPakPlus 64K 
B4K Ram Chip Sets "SI per K" 
DS/DD Disk Drives 
Hayes Smartmodem 1200 
Hercules Graphics Card 
Paradise Multidisplay Card 
Printers - Epson, Oki. 

Diablo. NEC. 
Princeton Graphics 

Max'12 Amber Monitor 
Quadram Expandable Quadboard 



SOFTWARE 
Ashton Tate dBase II* 
Champion Software 

Accounting lea. mod.) 
Microrim Inc. R base 4000 
Microsoft* Multiplan~* 

Multi-Toor Word with Mouse 

Basic Compiler* 

C Compiler 

Pascal Compiler 

Fortran Compiler* 

Cobol Compiler* 
Microstuf Crosstalk XVI 
RoseSoft ProKey Vers 3.0 
SoftWord Systems Multimate 

*Also Available in 
Apple II Format 

SOFTWARE FOR APPLE MACINTOSHI 

Microsoft' Multiplan" 19B.00 

Multi-lbor Cash Plan 125.00 

Basic Interpreter 1 50.00 

Chart™ 125 00 



RHAIL 


MICRO 


PRICE 


FUSH 


S39S.00 


S269.00 


100.00 


84.00 


525.00 


249.00 


699.00 


489.00 


499.00 


369.00 


589.00 


489.00 




SCALLS 


249.00 


189.00 


295.00 


239.00 


$700.00 


S379.00 


595.00 


479.00 


495.00 


349.00 


195.00 


148.00 


495.00 


348.00 


395.00 


276.00 


500.00 


349.00 


300.00 


224.00 


350.00 


244.00 


700.00 


518.00 


195.00 


119.00 


129.95 


95.00 


495.00 


298.00 



148.00 
99.00 

122.00 
99.00 



MICRO FLASH specializes in the corporate market. In our 4th 
year of business, with positive buying power in the industrx 
we heve well-stocked inventories and consistent supplies. 

MICRO FLASH GUARANTEES that we sell the letest ver- 
sions, we support what we sell, and if a product is defec- 
tive when you receive it - we'll replace iti 

MICRO FLASH TERMS & SHIPPING: Order with MasterCard 
or Visa - no credit card surcharge. Call for information on 
purchase orders. $100 minimum order. Prices subject to 
change UPS surface $6.00 (except printers and monitors). 
Add $3 00 per item for UPS 2nd Day Air Call for information 
on foreign orders, US Mail, COD'S, S overnight delivery 
service. All shipments fully insured at no extra charge. 
Member: Chamber of Commerce, Dun & Bradstreet, Batter 
Business Bureau. 

MANY OTHER PRODUCTS AVAILABLE 
AT COMPARABLE DISCOUNTS! 
QUANTITY PRICING AVAILABLE 
For product information, price quotes, 
technical support and California orders, 
please call 

415/680-1157 

lb order from outside California, call 

800/458-2433 




COMPUTER SYSTEMS 

1110 Bumett Avenue, Suites J &. K 
Concord, CA 94520 
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PC W©RLD 

HAS MORE READERS 




JANUARY NOVEMBER 
■ PC WOIILD □ PC MAGAZINE 

GROWTH DURING 1983' 

ITS A FACT: More people read PC 
World than any other IBM personal com- 
puter magazine. 

In ten short months, PC World achieved 
a paid subscription base of more than 
88,000 readers. After TWO YEARS the 
closest competitor, PC Magazine, had only 
67,500 subscribers. 

With their subscription dollars, readers 
have voted PC World #1 in its field. 

And why shouldn't they? PC World is the 
best. We have the best writers, the best 
editors, and the best design. In a recent 
survey we found that 8 out of 10 PC World 
readers read every issue and that 93% rate 
PC World as a quality publication. 

With every passing day PC World's 
subscription leadership increases. We have 
the highest growth rate of any magazine in 
America. That's all you need to know when 
you're looking for the #1 IBM personal 
computer magazine. You can bet on 
PC World and win. 

Call PC World today and find out what 
so many satisfied advertisers already 
know — it pays to go with the best. 

*Chart statistics compiled from statements of ownership, 
management and circulation filed in October 19SJ. 
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Become an Expert Planner 




PC W#RLD 

The Fastest Growing 
Magazine in America 

555 De Haro Street 
San Francisco, CA .94107 
800-872-7800 Nationwide 
800-872-7808 California 
PC World is a subsidiary of CW Communications, 
publishers of more than 40 computer magazines, and 
the largest computer publishing company in the world. 
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FROM THE NEWS DESK 



Peachtree's Decision Manager: Peachtree Software is 
preparing to maite its move into the integrated-software market 
later this month with software called Decision Manager. The 
cornerstone of the product is Peachtree's own window- 
management system, which will control the other applications on 
an IBM PC XT. 

Aimed primarily at executives, the product will be based on a 
full data-base-management system, according to a company 
spokesperson. A "simplified" word-processing module will also be 
included, though it will probably not be suitable for long writing 
projects. A communications module, a micro-to-mainframe link and 
graphics are also slated to be included. A spreadsheet module 
rounds out the product. 

While Decision Manager will require the PC XT's hard disk, the 
company did not give any minimum RAM (random-access 
memory) requirement. (It will probably require it to be in the 
neighborhood of 512K.) No price was available at press time. 

Germany's Fair of Fairs: A number of significant announce- 
ments were made at this year's Hannover Fair in Germany. The 8- 
day monster event, which covers a number of different industries, 
including the computer industry, was attended by some 650,000 
people. IBM alone had 500 people working its exhibit. 

Among the interesting new products, Epson showed a lap-size 
computer with a pop-up 8-line by 80-character liquid crystal 
display. Like the firm's more limited HX-20 system, the PX-8 lap 
machine will include a built-in microcassette for storage. MicroPro 
showed the machine running versions of WordStar and CalcStar 
stored on an EPROM (electronically programmable read-only- 
memory) chip. 

Commodore, which has long been a major player in the 
European computer market, showed a new and as yet unnamed 
machine based on the 16-bit Zilog Z8000 chip. Commodore is man- 
ufacturing the chip under a licensing agreement with Zilog. The 
system also has a proprietary graphics chip made by Commodore. 

The computer was not officially on display, but our roving re- 
porter, Luc Sala (editor of the monthly computer magazine Micro/ 
Infn in the Netherlands) managed to get an hour of hands-on expe- 
rience with a prototype unit. "It's a good-looking machine, but 
Commodore still has some work to do," said Sala. 

Slated for shipment in the U.S. and Europe by the end of the 
year, the computer has 256K RAM, two 1.3 megabyte disk drives 
(totally incompatible with any other drive on the market, according 
to Sala) and a 15-inch color monitor display with an extremely 
crisp 640 x 400 dot resolution. It will also include a specially de- 
signed version of Coherent, a Unix Version Vll-compatible 
operating system made by the Mark Williams Company in Chicago. 
Sig Hartmann, head of Commodore's software division, claimed 
Coherent on the new Commodore machine is better than other 
versions of the Bell Laboratories' Unix operating system on the 
market, because it has been specifically adapted to the Commodore 
micro and will have a number of new, easy-to-use features. A 
spokesperson for Mark Williams said the firm already has several 
software packages planned for the new machine, including word- 
processing, spreadsheet and data-base programs. 

Commodore also showed its new IBM PC-compatible trans- 
portable, based on a design licensed from the Canadian firm Bytec- 
Commterm, which makes a similar unit called the Hyperion. It's 
expected to be extremely price competitive with the IBM PC, but 
U.S. shipment is not expected before 1985. 

Look for more coverage of the Hannover Fair in our next issue. 



Hewlett-Packard discounts: Apple isn't the only company 
wooing students with discounts on its personal computer. Stanford 
University students, faculty and staff members can now get 
Hewlett-Packard personal computers at 45% below list price. 
Called the HP Microdisc program, the campus discount brings the 
price of the HP-150 touch-screen computer — with two S'/z-inch 
disk drives, the MS-DOS operating system and system utilities — 
down to $2,200. Also included in the discount are HP plotters, 
printers, HP Series 200 and HP Series 80 computers and 
software. The discount will also apply to a new lap-size computer 
HP plans to bring out this summer. The program only covers one 
product of one type per year per individual. According to an HP 
spokesperson, universities are most interested in portable units. 
The discount is the beginning of a permanent nationwide price 
slash for university students and employees. "We feel permeating 
the campus environment will be a good way for HP to get more vis- 
ibility," said the spokesperson. 

Light pen works with IBM PC: A new light pen, capable of 
working with IBM's monochrome and color monitors, was 
announced by The Lite-Pen Company of Los Angeles at the recent 
Comdex Winter show. The new pen, which sells for $295, works 
with the IBM PC or PC XT. The company has already begun ship- 
ping the PC version and a PCjr version will ship beginning May 1. 

The pen comes with eight software programs. Among those 
are a graphics system for drawing lines and objects, a spreadsheet 
program, a text editor and several games, including backgammon 
and a version of Othello. The company al.so plans to introduce pro- 
grams that will let the pen work with software such as 1-2-3 and 
WordStar. 

David Needle, news editor 



News Index 

Mail-order firm investigated 

Programming International, a mail-order software firm, is under 
investigation by the FBI. Angry customers have accused the firm 
of taking orders and then failing to send the software ordered. 1 1 

IBM PC to communicate with large systems 

IBM has announced several products that will allow its Personal 
Computer line to communicate with larger IBM systems. IBM also 
announced a new color monitor for the PCjr. 12 

Anti-hacker legislation expected 

California state legislators are considering computer trespassing 
bills designed to strengthen the current computer-crime code. 12 

Chuck Peddle helps Victor 

Chuck Peddle, former president of Victor Technologies, plans to 
help his former company manufacture and distribute a new 
computer called the PlusPC, an IBM PC -compatible system. The 
PlusPC was announced by Victor in December 1983, but the com- 
pany has been unable to complete the product on its own. 1 4 

PCjr to receive second disk drive 

Falcon Technology of Kent, Washington, has announced a "jr 
extender" for the IBM PCjr. The disk drive will be available in June 
and will provide as much as 256K of additional RAM for the jr. The 
extender also includes an enhanced version of MS-DOS 2.1. 15 

News Briefs 15 
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FREE dBASE II SALESMAN 



At SoftwareBanc Dealer 
Services, we'll do anything 
to help you sell dBASE 1 1: 
We even tried sending the 
country's leading dBASE II 
authority, Adam B. Green, 
to all of our dealers. After 
the first time Adam 
wouldn't agree to being 
shipped UPS again, even 
after we offered to punch 
holes in the carton. 

Instead, we videotaped 
him explaining dBASE li; 
and interviewing George 
Tate, Wayne Rati iff, and 
Fox&Geller. 

Make us your dBASE IT" 
distributor and we'll send 
you a free copy of this innovative videotape as well as the 
bestselling dBASE IT User's Guide. We can also help increase 
your dBASE IT" profits with our full line of add-on products 
and ''Mix & IVIatch" pricing. 

Meanwhile, we'll work on sending you the real thing. Do you think 
putting lettuce on the bottom of the carton would help? 

SoftwareBanc Dealer Services 

661 Massachusetts Avenue, Arlington, Massachusetts 02174 



Hours: Mon-Fri, 9AM-8PM EST 

To order call: (800) 451-2502 or (617) 641-1241 in Massachusetts. 
For technical support call: (617) 641-1235. 
Call us today and join the thousands of smart dealers who enjoy great 
prices, unbeatable tech support, and fast deliveries. 




Location courtesy of Tech Computer Store, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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MAIL-ORDER SOFTWARE FIRM 
UNDER FBI INVESTIGATION 



BY KATHY CHIN 

Reporter 



The recent problems of Programming 
International (PI), a mail-order soft- 
ware firm UnfoWorld. January 2, 
1984), have reached national proportions. 
The FBI is now investigating the practices 
of the Palo Alto, California, business run 
by Jim Dixon and Heather Islip. 

When the FBI concludes its probe, it 
will turn the case over to the U.S. attorney 
general's office, which will determine 
whether to prosecute, according to FBI 
investigator Ben Cumbi. 

Since last October, a number of 
customers nationwide have complained 
that they did not receive software from 
the firm after placing orders by mail or 
telephone. Programming International is 
no longer taking orders and creditors say 
the firm is attempting to recoup the costs 
to all its former customers. PI recently 
sent form letters to its customers saying 
that reimbursements would be delayed 
"due to financial circumstances." 

Hawaii ophthalmologist Gilbert Yama- 
moto received one of the letters. Last 
June, he ordered a program called Cross- 
Talk for the Apple II Plus, but he never re- 
ceived it. He said he made numerous calls 
to the operation and wrote as many as nine 
letters, but got no response. 

"This type of operation gives other 
software mail-order houses a bad name," 
he said. "Now I'm going to check with the 
Better Business Bureau before I buy 
anything like this. It's a shame to be 
paranoid, but I just have to protect 
myself." 

The firm owes InfoWorld more than 
$100,000 in advertising fees and Byte znA 
Popular Computing magazines another 
$80,000. These and other publications 
now refuse to run its ads. 

According to owner Jim Dixon, the 
company originally was and still is a 
minicomputer consulting firm. When the 
firm entered the mail-order business, a 
purchasing agent was hired to order 
products. Dixon said that the purchasing 
agent "loosely managed" the inventory 
and ordered products that could not 
possibly sell. That caused shipping to fall 
behind. Meanwhile, advertising bills ac- 
crued and the company ran out of cash. 

A former employee has a different 
opinion. The former sales rep (who prefers 



to remain anonymous) said Dixon and Islip 
didn't have the money to pay suppliers for 
orders they were taking over the tele- 
phone. "They were just dishonest," she 
said. The sales rep said that she was told to 
take orders for products and promise that 
the software would arrive within two 
weeks, despite the fact that most of the 
requests wouldn't be filled. 

Although Programming International 
attorney David Harvey said the firm had a 
large inventory, the former sales rep said 
sometimes the company accepted money 
for products it did not have in stock. She 
said that she and other sales reps were 
told by Dixon and Ishp to tell customers 
that orders would be filled shortly. 

Nancy Hershner, who works in cus- 
tomer service at Programming Interna- 
tional, disputed that claim. She said sales 
reps who promised quick delivery "took it 
upon themselves" to do so. Hershner said 
the firm had an "overexpansion" problem 
that was compounded by disorganization 
after the firm moved to Nashua, New 
Hampshire, so it could fill orders without 
charging sales tax. The company has since 
moved back to California, she said, and 
callers are referred back to the Palo Alto 
number. "We do want people to contact 
us," she said. "We would reimburse 



people overnight if we could." 

Hershner said the company expanded 
too fast, had a large amount of its capital in 
inventory and "cash flow got to be a 
problem." When that happened, she said, 
the firm stopped taking orders. 

She said the company has filled 80% of 
its orders by offering refunds, products or 
updated equivalent products. It hopes to 
fill all orders "in a month or two," she said. 

The former sales rep charged that PI 
established a Nashua telephone number in 
an attempt to stall for time until the 
company's problems could be resolved. 
She said that this number was answered 
by a business called Software-to-go 
(though callers usually received no answer 
at all). Hershner disagreed, claiming that 
the Nashua number belonged to Program- 
ming International, not Software-to-go, 
and was answered by PI employees. 

In the meantime, the California Con- 
sumer Affairs division in Sacramento has 
received at least ten calls from frustrated 
customers. In Nashua, the Better Business 
Bureau (BBB) came up empty-handed and 
referred the case to the state attorney 
general's office. Since the state's jurisdic- 
tion extends no further than its bound- 
aries, the office referred it to the FBI for 
further investigation. 



WHAT TO DO IF YOU GET STUNG 

If you feel you have been burned by Programming International or any other 
firm, you can find justice if you know where to go for help, according to Brenda 
.Adams of the California Consumer Affairs Division. 

You should start by contacting the company and requesting an explanation. If the 
firm repeatedly fails to respond, then call the local consumer protection agency. 
Better Business Bureau or district attorney, says Adams. 

If these sources fail to provide help, customers should contact their state con- 
sumer affairs offices. .Adams .says the California Consumer Affairs unit handled 
180.000 complaints last year and responded individually to each consumer. 

"Save your receipts, make copies of the letters, note down all phone calls." she 
warns. The more evidence you have, the more legitimate your case will appear. 

If the complaint involves a mail-order company, you should obtain the complaint 
forms available at all post offices and send them to the U.S. Postal Inspector Service 
at 850 Cherry .Avenue. San Bruno, CA 94098. 

A number of Programming International customers were able to get their mon- 
ey back by stopping payment through banks and credit-card companies. 

If a company has already filed bankruptcy, getting a refund is more difficult. Ac- 
cording to .Adams, you must find out in which court the bankruptcy is filed, because 
only that court can determine which creditors are to be paid. 

Bankruptcy courts establish deadlines for filing claims against a company. Only 
those filing by the deadline are eligible to be paid. The deadlines, notes Adams, vary 
from court to court. "That's why it's important to file right away." 
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IBM products let firm's PC 
communicate with larger systems 



BY MARGUERITE ZIENTARA 

Senior Writer 



IBM has announced several products 
that will allow its Personal Computer 
to communicate with larger IBM 
systems, reflecting a deepening commit- 
ment to its PC as an element of office- 
automation systems. 

The firm has introduced a $429 color 
monitor for the PCjr, videotex capability 
for the PCjr, PC and PC XT, as well as sev- 
eral new software packages, including 
word-processing software that makes the 
IBM PC similar to the firm's more 



expensive Displaywriter. 

The DisplayWrite software series is 
similar to the current software for the 
Displaywriter. A new program called 
PCWriter resembles programs for IBM's 
5520 Administrative System and its 
System/23 Datamaster. 

In addition to software that makes an 
IBM PC act like a Displaywriter, IBM is 
offering a $495 connection kit for any unit 
in the PC series that will allow connection 
to and exchange of documents with a 
Displaywriter. The kit includes a cable and 
two disks. This product eliminates what 
has been a major impediment to using IBM 
PCs in an office that uses Displaywriters. 
It has been impossible to use a PC (running 
under PC-DOS) to edit or revise text that 
was written on a Displaywriter. 

Furthermore, a document prepared at 
home using a PCjr and DisplayWrite 1 , for 
example, can now be revised and printed 
at the office on an IBM PC using 
DisplayWrite 2 with provided conversion 
utilities, the company said. 

The DisplayWrite word-processing se- 
ries includes four programs. DisplayWrite 
1, priced at $95. was designed for the PCjr 
but can also be used with the PC, PC XT 
and Portable. 

DisplayWrite 2, priced at $299, fea- 
tures a 100,000-word spelling-verification 
aid. Designed for medium to light typing 
loads, the software runs on the IBM PC, 



PC XT, Portable and 3270-PC. When 
operating under DisplayWrite 2, PC 
workstations can exchange documents 
with an IBM 8100 distributed data- 
processing system. 

DisplayWrite Legal Support, for use 
with DisplayWrite 2, is a spelling aid that 
contains about 16,000 legal terms. It costs 
$165. 

DisplayComm BSC, priced at $375, is a 
binary synchronous communications 
(BSC) program that lets IBM PCs, PC XTs 
and Portables send DisplayWrite 2 docu- 
ments to other PCs, Displaywriters and 
host computers. 



The announcement led some industry 
observers to question whether IBM is 
phasing out the Displaywriter. "Not at 
all," an IBM spokesperson said. 

"It's a recognition on IBM's part that 
the PC has eroded and cannibalized a large 
part of the Displaywriter's sales," said 



BY PEGGY WATT 

Reporter 

California legislators will weigh re- 
strictions on computer trespassing 
against free speech rights in hear- 
ings this month. 

State senator John Doolittle calls his 
version the "browsing bill," assemblyman 
Sam Farr has dubbed his the "trespassing 
bill," and the state attorney general's 
office calls the bills "joyriding legislation." 
They both deal with the same problem: 
computer users who tap into private files 
and sometimes disrupt governmental and 
corporate systems. 

Under existing California law, it is a 
felony for "unauthorized persons" to 
"access, alter, delete or destroy" any 



Chris Yalonis, director of the microcom- 
puter group at Creative Strategies Inter- 
national in San Jose, California. "The PC 
has just 10% or 20% less functionality, 
flexibility and power when compared with 
the Displaywriter. and it is just not worth 
paying twice the price [for the Display- 
writer's extra 10% - 20%|," he said. 

The PCWriter word-processing soft- 
ware package, priced at $199, includes 
spelling verification for 120,000 words 
and can be used with the IBM PC, PC XT 
and Portable computers. 

The videotex capability, for the PCjr 
($220), IBM PC ($250) or PC XT ($250), 
allows users to receive or send data. 
Videotex images can be stored on disks for 
later viewing. IBM also announced that its 
letter-quality 5218 print wheel printer — 
designed to be used with the Displaywriter 
— can now be attached to and shared by 
four PCs and/or PC XTs. Attachment 
requires a $220 kit for each PC unit, which 
includes a cable and printer driver pro- 
gram. The printer-sharing device for up to 
four units costs $625. 

In addition, IBM PC, PC XT and 3270- 
PC workstations connected to IBM's 
Professional Office System (Profs) pro- 
grams running on its 4300 series and 
other VM/370 processors can now trans- 
fer electronic mail and files to other PC 
workstations within the Profs network, 
using the $200 Profs/PC^. 

IBM did not introduce or mention its 
long- and eagerly awaited local-area net- 
work, which potentially could allow com- 
plete and easy communication among all 
its products. The omission led some 
analysts to speculate that the firm has run 
into technical difficulties. 



computer system if malicious intent is 
proved. Farr's assembly bill would 
strengthen that, making it illegal for 
unauthorized users to knowingly access a 
system whether or not they intend to do 
harm, and would allow a misdemeanor to 
be charged even if the trespasser is merely 
looking. Doolittle wants to maintain viola- 
tions as felonies, but insert a "wobbler" 
clause, allowing the prosecutor to "wob- 
ble" charges down to a misdemeanor 
when appropriate. 

But a trio of computer consultants from 
Farr's Santa Cruz district worry that a 
new, more restrictive law could be 
misused. "My main concern is simple 
communications," says John James, who 
runs a bulletin board out of his home to 
keep readers posted on relevant legislative 



IBM did not introduce its long-awaited 
local-area network, which led some 
analysts to speculate that the firm 
has run into technical difficulties. 



California iawmaicers to consider 
proposed anti-hacicer legislation 
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LOOK WHO BUYS 
SOFTWARE 
FROM US! 



GENER 




&C0. 



If you order software from 
us, you're in good company. 
You see, some of our best cus- 
tomers are America's biggest 
corporations. 

Maybe they're attracted by 
our low, low prices (big compa- 
nies are price-conscious too!). 

Or maybe wlien you're an 
"IBM'; you're looking for some- 
thing extra. Like the personal 
service, giant inventory, and in- 
depth technical support you'll 



find at 800-SOFTWARE. 

You see, when you call us, 
we'll take care of you like our 
business depends on it. Because 
it does. Which means when you 
place an order, you can be sure 
we'll fill it promptly. And that 
our unique Order Tracking 
System'" is keeping tabs on your 
order every step of the way. 

Most important, we'll be 
there if you need us after your 
software arrives. We'll make 



sure that you'll receive the finest 
technical support and customer 
service in the industry. And 
that's a promise. 

Next time you're looking 
for low price and great service, 
do what IBM, General Electric, 
and a lot of other big companies 
do. Pick up the phone and give 
us a call. 

We'll show you why some 
hard-headed companies buy 
their software from us. 



CHECK OUT ALL OUR INCREDIBLE BUSINESS SOFTWARE PRICES: 



WordStar* PROF MR 
$389 


Lotas" 1-3-3 
$329 


SMaorCal<3'- 
$259 


dBASE II 
$399 


WordStar' 
$269 


lafoStar'- 
$289 


SmpcKoIi 2" 
$169 


Crosstalk " 
$119 



ANDERSON BELL" 




All Other Products 


CALL 


MAXELL" DISKETTES 


CALL 


Interface 


$299 


ROSESOFT" 




Abstot 


$339 


HAYES" 




MEMOREX" 




MICROSOFT" 




Pro Key 


$ 99 


ASHTON-TATE" 




Smortmodem 300 


$249 


OISKETTES 


CALL 


Fortran 


$269 


SOFTWARE PUBLISHERS 


" 


dBose II 


S399 


Smartmodem 1200 


$549 


MICROPRO" 




Multiplon" 


$149 


PFS File 


$105 


dBase II User's Guide 


$ 20 


Smortmodem I200B 


$489 


WordStar 




Word" 


$289 


PFS Graph 


$105 


Friday! 


$219 


HERCULES" 




(wAroining Mod.) 


$269 


Word" w/Mouse 


$359 


PFS Report 


$ 95 


ATI" TRAINING 




Color Grophics Cord 


$409 


WordStar Prof. Pok 




All Other Products 


CALL 


PFS Write 


$105 


PRODUaS 


CALL 


HOWAROSOFT- 




(WS/MM/SS/SI) 


$389 


MICROSTUF" 




SOFTWORD SYSTEMS" 




CDEX" TRAINING 




Tox Preparer 


$229 


WordStor/MoilMerge 


$369 


Crosstalk 


$119 


Mullimote 


$349 


PRODUaS 


CALL 


HUMANSOFT" 




InfoStor 


$289 


NORTON" 




SORCIM" 




CONDOR" 3 


$269 


DB Plus 


$ 79 


Options Pok 




UTILITIES 


$ 59 


Supercolc 2 


$169 


CONTINENTAL" 




IMSI" 




(MM/SS/SI) 


$169 


PEACHTREE" 




Supercolc 3 


$259 


Home Accountont 


$105 


4-Point Graphics 


$129 


MailMerge 


$139 


PEACHTEXT 5000 


$239 


All Other Products 


CALL 


DIGITAL RESEARCH" 




All Other Products 


CALL 


PlanStar 


$339 


PERFEa SOFTWARE" 




VISICORP- 




CPM86 


CALL 


lUS- 




ReportStar 


$229 


Perfect Writer 


$209 


Visicolc Advanced 




Concurrent CPM 86 


CALL 


EasyWriter II System 


$229 


Star Index 


$129 


Perfect Link 


S1I9 


(Apple He) 


$269 


(Basic 86 


CALL 


EasyWriter 1 System 


$140 


All Other Products 


CALL 


All Other Products 


CALL 


Visicolc 


$189 


All Other Products 


CALL 


lUS Accounting $299/mod. 


MICRORIM" 




QUADRAM" 




Visi-On Products 


CALL 


FOX t GEILER" 




All Other Products 


CALL 


RBose 4000 


$369 


Ouodboards 




All Other Products 


CALL 


Ouickcode 


$199 


IIFETREE" 




RBose Extended 




64K/256K $329/$489 






dGraph 


$199 


Volkswriter Deluxe 


$179 


Report Writer 


$109 


Ouodlink 


$559 






dUtil 


$ 65 


LOTUS- 1-2-3 


$329 


RBose Program 













WRITE: 
800-SOFTWARE, 



WE ALSO CARRY HUNDREDS OF OTHER PRODUCTS! 



INC. 



■ 940 Dwight Way. Suite 14 
Berkeley, CA 94710 



H rririMpml IraHrniiirk. 



^800-SOFTWARE) 

TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE: 
800-227-4587 or 415-644-3611 



: I We guarantee <iur pHMlucts 
against manufartunriK defti'ts. 

Sij:inlity<lis(-r>unts available 
rtiu^h our Natianat Arcourits f'nrgram. 
Purchase imlers acccpled- I'leaw 
call in advance. 
I I'n'fTijit I'.r.S. (ir Federal Kxfiress shippin);. 
Overnight delivery avaitahle. Call for ship- 
ping chartres. 
I I ('all for fret' catalog' and other low siiftwarp 
priees. 

n Wi» do noi add surcharjje Utr credit card pur- 
chases. 

n Prices may chantfc. 

f 1 International nnlers welcome: 
Telex #751743 flUO-SOFTWARR UD. 
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affairs. With more people "telecom- 
muting," sometimes the telecommuter's 
only contact with coworkers is over the 
computer, he says. 

Anton Dovydaitis says he worries 
about the phrase "without authorization." 
Sometimes phone numbers show up on 
bulletin boards because owners want them 
to be used, he says. He suggests that the 
companies that don't want visitors on their 
computers should take more care with 
security, at least posting an electronic 
warning at entry. "Electronic 'no tres- 
passing' signs are all over, especially all 
over the ARPAnet," says longtime hacker 
Steve Kudlak. 

But Los Angeles deputy district attor- 
ney Clifton Garrott, who is prosecuting a 
half dozen computer-crime cases at any 
given time, says an electronic warning 
shouldn't be necessary. "Somebody who 
knows enough to get there knows enough 
to know they're not supposed to be 
there," he says. Some systems, such as 
videotex services, balk at warnings. "They 
say, we want legitimate users to enjoy the 
system, not get heavy, scary warnings 
every time they sign on." Requiring a 
warning could complicate prosecution, he 
adds. "It's like saying, we're not going to 
prosecute your burglary because your 
locks weren't good enough." 

Garrott is reluctant to spell out specific 
instances when he has been unable to 
prosecute under current law, because he 
doesn't want to tip off electronic trespass- 
ers to "safe" territory. But he says his 
greatest concern is for the future. Apply- 
ing theft laws to cases of stolen computer 
time won't always work, he says. "We 
have to remember the right of a company 
and clients to expect its private files to 
remain private." He thinks that the facts 
of the individual case should determine 
whether the charge should be a felony or a 
misdemeanor. 

Linda Cabatic, a California assistant 
attorney general who helped write the 
first draft of Farr's bill, says she has heard 
from prosecutors who want to file a case 
but don't feel the circumstances warrant 
felony charges. She says the state needs to 
deal with "joyriders" who "cruise through 
the personal files of others" and who may 
not be malicious but sometimes cause 
damage. 

Cabatic recognizes the possibility that 
employers might use the law to prevent 
employees from using computers to com- 
municate. But she suspects that office 
policies on using company equipment 
won't change when computers are used, 
and tolerant employers won't seek legal 
recourse any more than they do when an 
employee uses an office phone for a 
personal call. 

Even the American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) has gotten into the act, 
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warning legislators not to infringe on basic 
communications rights. "To us, if there's 
no evidence of a problem, they can't 
prosecute," says Margie Swartz, an ACLU 
legislative advocate. "Prosecuting for 
'unlawful access' is just too broad. I don't 
think we should start making that a crime. 
Someone coming into my office and using 
the telephone could probably be prosecut- 
ed for petty theft, but I don't think we 
want to go to that extent." She says that 
the ACLU watched and approved Califor- 
nia's initial computer-crime law, passed in 
1979, but thinks it doesn't need to be 
broadened. 

"Simple access is too broad to be 
considered malicious," agrees Jeff Ruch, a 
researcher for the Assembly Criminal Law 
and Public Safety Committee, where 
computer-crime legislation is heard. "It's 
not quite clear what they're trying to 
criminalize that isn't already covered. It's 
important to design a bill to solve a specific 
problem. It's one thing to say we need to 
take care of future situations you can't 
describe, but another thing to draft a bill to 
deal with it." 

Doolittle wants to keep the felony 
designation for initial charges to empha- 
size the seriousness of the offense, aide 
Lee Bennett says. "When someone taps 
into a system, the potential for causing 



BY PEGGY WATT 

Reporter 



Victor Technologies of Scotts Valley, 
California, while still ironing out 
terms of a sale to placate creditors 
in bankruptcy court, is getting a helping 
hand from a former president who hopes 
to take charge of Victor's announced, but 
yet-to-be-manufactured PlusPC computer. 

Chuck Peddle, who stepped down as 
Victor's top officer last November, is still a 
major shareholder and supports the com- 
pany he founded three years ago. Pending 
the bankruptcy court's blessing. Peddle, a 
pioneer in the microcomputer field, says 
he plans to license with Victor to 
manufacture and distribute the PlusPC. 

Peddle and partner Bob Taylor want 
their unnamed company to design and 
arrange manufacturing for the PlusPC, an 
IBM PC-compatible system that will also 
be available as an add-on to the Victor 
9000 computer. It will be distributed 
through Victor's marketing channels, 
which include Applied Computer Tech- 
niques of the United Kingdom, a company 
that is currently in the process of buying 



hundreds of thousands of dollars of damage 
is there." 

Farr's aides say the bill isn't intended 
to clamp down on hackers, but simply to 
give the district attorneys more specific 
laws to work with. "We're concerned 
about giving too much discretion, building 
in too many exclusions," says Barbara 
Lloyd, who is coaxing the bill through the 
Assembly. "That's why the definition of 
'knowingly' is important — that it be clear 
the person knew not only that they were 
doing it [accessing] but also that they 
weren't supposed to be there." She 
doesn't want the definition of "autho- 
rized" to be drawn so tightly that it 
excludes unwitting first-time intruders. 

The Santa Cruz consultants are skepti- 
cal that the bureaucrats in Sacramento 
really understand computers and hackers. 
James says pirated numbers have shown 
up on his bulletin board, but he monitors 
and deletes such information as a point of 
honor. "Hacking used to be an honored 
term," laments Kudlak. "It's not that 
there are more people out there on 
computers, but there is a different caliber 
of people. Now we get people who break in 
and say, 'Oh boy, I got in, see? See? I'm 
gonna do it again.' They may be sorely 
misdirected kids, but I don't want to see 
them sent to the penitentiary." 




Chuck Peddle 



most of Victor's operations. 

Peddle, the inventor of the 6502 chip 
and a former Commodore designer, says 
he is enthusiastic about getting back into 
the nuts and bolts of computer design. 
"Programming is one of the very few 



Victor's former president plans 
to produce firm's PlusPC computer 



Cli dterial 



everyman skills that can give you a special 
kind of thrill. It's roughly equivalent to a 
very good dancer completing a good 
performance, a very good painter finishing 
a work or a very good author writing a 
book that sells well. When you do a design 
and you get to make it work, there's a 



moment of joy. There's a little bit of 
creativity and a little bit of conquest. It's 
like a fix, to get that creative thrill." 

He promises that the PlusPC, which 
was announced at Comdex Fall in Decem- 
ber of 1983, will be out in time for the Na- 
tional Computer Conference in Las Vegas 



this July. "Shows have been the thing 
that've directed me all my life," Peddle 
jokes. "We'll have it by then." 

Peddle and Taylor operate a consulting 

firm and expect to have other projects, but 
Peddle says he is pleased to carry Victor's 
banner. 



Floppy-disk drive for PCjr 

to provide 256K of additional RAM 



BY SCOTT MACE 
Senior Water 




he IBM PCjr will soon have a second 
floppy-disk drive, but it won't be 
from IBM. 



Fakxm Technology of Kent, Washing- 
ton, announced it will sell a $995 "jr 
extender" for the PCjr starting in June. 

The jr extender includes a 5'/i-inch disk 
drive and sockets for as much as 256K of 
additional random-access memory (RAM). 
Some dealers have blamed slow sales of 



the PCjr on the machine's limited 128K 
RAM and the lack of a second 3(30K disk 
drive. (See InfoWorld, April 9, 1984.) The 
jr extender addresses both of these 
problems and also includes an enhanced 
version of MS-DOS 2.1, which the firm 
says will allow the PCjr to run IBM PC pro- 
grams without modification. 

The jr extender plugs into the expan- 
sion panel on the right side of the PCjr and 
includes a master power module for the 
computer, the monitor and the extender. 
.Also included is one general-purjxjse 



hardware expansion slot. 

The jr extender is a bit smaller than the 
PCjr console and is styled aamilarly to it. 
IBM is expected to announce a second disk 
drive for the PCjr later this year. 

Options available for the extender 
include a port for a mouse and a battery- 
powered ck)ck. 

Falcon says the jr extender system lets 
users put together a computer with the 
capabilities of an IBM PC (minus the 
IBM's keyboard) for $634 less than the 
current list price of a PC. 

The founder of Falcon Technology is 
Tim Paterson, author of the MS-DOS 
operating system and MSX-DOS, a similar 
operating system that is compatible with 
the MSX home-computer standard estab- 
lished by Microsoft. 



NEWS BRIEFS 

1-2-3 stop! Lotus Development, the 
producer of the top-selling 1-2-3 applica- 
tions software for personal computers, has 
settled a $10 million lawsuit it filed against 
Rixon. Lotus charged the Silver Spring, 
Maryland, company with making unautho- 
rized copies of the Lotus 1-2-3 program 
and documentation, which Rixon then 
allegedly distributed to its branch offices 
throughout the country. 

Under the settlement, Rixon agreed to 
investigate the allegations of copying and 
to return all unauthorized copies of 1-2-3 
disks and documentation in its possession. 
Without admitting any wrongdoing, Rixon 
also consented to a permanent injunction 
that prohibits it from making or using 
copies of 1-2-3 in the future. Rixon also 
agreed to pay the Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts-based Lotus an undisclosed amount 
of money as part of the settlement. 

In an unrelated development, Lotus 
announced it will not exhitrit its products 

at the Comdex Fall show in Las Vegas. 
"We are currently in the process of 
evaluating our trade-show participation," 
says Daniel Moss, director of marketing 
programs. Apparently, the rapid prolifera- 
tion of trade shows during the last year has 
encouraged the software firm to look 
closely at which shows it wants to attend. 
Carrie Snyder of Lotus says that the 
company will "continue to Irave a major 
trade-show presence." 



No SOAP for pirates: H&H Scientific, 
creators of the Stock Option Analysis 
Program (SOAP) for the Apple He and 
IBM Personal Computer, has come up 
with a new and devious method of 
protecting its software against pirates. 

The IBM ver^on dl the stock-analysis 
package is not copy protected at all. 
However, if you want to use the Dow 
Jones News/Retrieval .service (and thus 
take full advantage of all the features of 
SOAP) you must return the original 
program disk to H&H. The Fort Washing- 
ton, Maryland, company will then encrypt 
your Dow Jones password onto the disk. 
The password becomes a permanent part 
of your program disk and any copies will 
carry your Dow Jones password. 

"We think that very few purchasers 
will be willing to give a copy of a program 
containing their password to a friend and 
thus risk incurring even modest usage 
charges," says Hersch Pilloff, president of 
the company. "In effect, the user's 
password is held hostage (by the user 
himself) to guarantee the security of his 
personal program." H&H Sdentific, 
13507 Pendleton Street, Fort Washing- 
ton, MD 20744. 

Next, the computerized marketing 
department: "Computer, sell thyself." 

That's the advice from a vice-president of 
a company that creates computer demon- 
strations to help computers .sell them- 
selves. Bill Schoneman of XXCAL in Los 
Angeles, says that computer dealors and 
manufacturers have only begun to tap the 



potential of computers as marketing tools. 

The company has developed the Com- 
puter-.Assisted Sales Tool (CAST), which 
is used by Epson America for in-store 
demonstrations of the QX-10 personal 
computer. The CAST demonstration uses 
a combination of preprogrammed displays 
and interactive question-and-answer ses- 
sions that demonstrate the various appli- 
cations of the QX-10. The CAST 
presentation can be interrupted at any 
time to provide detail about a specific 
function. 

Words, words, words: The current crop 
of computer buyers are more interested in 
doing word proce^g at home than 

people who have already purchased home 
computers are, a new study says. Talmis, a 
market-research firm, found that 54% of 
those planning to purchase a computer, 
compared to only 40% of those who 
already own computers, are strongly 
interested in word processing. Entertain- 
ment activities are also high on the list of 
deares. 

According to the study, 7.5% of U.S. 

households owned a total of 6.2 million 
computers at the end of 1983. Half of 
those were purchased during the last 
quarter of that year. (30% of that last- 
quarter buying is attributable to purchases 
of Texas Instruments' 99/4A home com- 
puters following TI's drastic price reduc- 
tions. The cuts occurred after TI decided 
to stop manufacturing the machine.) 

Tom Shea, reporter 
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Guess who was at this year's West Coast 
Computer Faire (don't look at the pic- 
ture)? If you guessed Robin Williams, 
alias Mork from Ork, you may have 
already won an InfoWorld InvisiPrize. 

Yes indeed, the onetime star of the 
popular television series, "Mork and 
Mindy," was there at the Faire, checking 
out alternative on-screen entertainment: 
outer-space video games. "I have an Apple 
He and an Atari 800 at home. I just use 
them to play a few games for relaxation," 
Williams told a reporter. "I guess I'm not 
really into it like the rest of these people." 

Sharp-eyed San F'ranciscans are often 
treated to the sight of Williams, who lives 
in nearby Marin County, wandering 
around his favorite haunts in the city. 
Williams was at the Faire simply to browse 
•through the exhibits. He isn't endorsing 
any products — yet. As he nonchalantly 
strolled through the Faire aisles, curious 
spectators whispered to one another, 
"Hey, doesn't that guy look like Robin 
Williams?" 

"Naah, couldn't be," was a common 
response. 

Nolan Bushnell, notable for launching 
and jumping entrepreneurial ships with 
the perifect timing of a video-game 
champion, rolled out his latest brainstorm 
at a recent Boston Computer Society 
meeting. 

BOB/XA (Brains on Board/Expandable 
Androbot), the latest personal robot from 
Androbot (which Bushnell controls) made 
quite a splash until a hapless little girl 
accidentally disconnected its head, think- 
ing that BOB was its look-alike predeces- 
sor, Topo, which responds by moving to a 
tap on top. 

In front of a capacity audience, Bush- 
nell fielded such questions as: "What will 



happen to all the dogs displaced by BOB?" 
("They'll become curiosities, like old 
cars.") And "Can BOB go up and down 
stairs?" ("No, but it's really tacky not to 
have an upstairs robot.") At $4,000 for a 
typical system, we think lots of people will 
settle for being tacky. 

The personal robot will ultimately 
replace the personal computer, Bushnell 



says, because "it's unnatural for people to 
go over to a keyboard and type." He 
thinks the computer should come to you 
and the keyboard should go the way of the 
pogo stick. 

Bushnell invites all software developers 
to try their hands at creating the VisiCalc 
of robotics. "We don't know what it will 
be, but we'll help you market it," he 



promises prospective developers. 

Insisting that there will soon be a robot 
in every home, far-sighted Bushnell (the 
man who brought you now-bankrupt 
Chuck E. Cheese) predicted that the 
ultimate configuration (for Bushnell, at 
least) will come along quickly: "A Cray 1 
on CMOS in the shape of Bo Derek." 

Macho-man supreme Clint Eastwood 
got to enjoy himself in a unique way when 
Atari showed the game Firefox, a laser- 
disk arcade game named after Eastwood's 
movie of the same name. It is the first 




Clint Eastwood likes to play himself. 



video game to use actual film footage. 

The game puts players in the seat of 
Firefox, the Soviet war plane that East- 
wood flew in the role of Major Mitchell 



Gant in the film. 

Winners, aside from hearing the sweet 
strains of victory music, get the added 
yahoo of hearing Eastwood's voice saying, 
"Nothing can touch us now. Better ice up 
a c(K)l one, I'm coming home." 

Yeah, we're sure it makes his day. 

Denise Caruso, reporter 
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What do people say about Beck diskettes? 



"The best buy in diskettes today! The 
price/performance is unmatched by 
anything we've found. It's the kind 
of "value" that you recommend to 
your friends." 

Craig A. Jefcoat 
Jefcoat Pest Control 
Bay Springs, MS 

"They are the BEST in both PRICE 
and QUALITY." 

Dr. S.J. Tassinari, President 
Long Island Laboratories, Inc. 

St. James, NY 

"The diskettes I ordered from Beck 
were of high quality and low price. 
Ordering was simple and delivery was 
amazingly fast." 

Alice H. Blacksin 
New England Telephone 
Boston, MA 

"The quality of BECK's product is cer- 
tainly equal to that of the major brands 
and BECK's pricing is superior. Order- 
ing is easy and delivery is extremely fast; 
you may be certain of receiving many 
future orders from us. " 

Walter C. Janney III, President 
Compucepts, Inc. 
Glenmore, PA 



"Rapid service, low cost and hig/i quality 
have been my experience with Beck. " 

Sanford Low 
Cambridge Studios 
Cambridge, MA 

"Your disks have proven to be equal 
or better than the best. Your price, and 
service within 24 hours, puts you way 
ahead! More people should know how 
great you are!" 

Walter E. Apelt 
Poquoson, VA 



"... Beck & 3M are the only error- free 
diskettes I have encountered, after 
trying several brands." 

James C. Beck (No relation) 
Pyramid Accounting Systems 
Denver, CO 

"The disks work great but best of all 
was getting a pleasant helpful person 
when I called to order. " 

Robert M. Carper 
Owensboro, KY 

"The service and the ease of ordering 
is exceeded only by the quality of the 
product itself. Druly comparable to the 
big guns in the storage media industry!" 

R.A. Proulx 
Oregon Marine Construction, Inc. 

Readsport, OR 

"Your business operation is excellent. 
Phone order entry is handled quickly 
& courteously. Shipment is made as 
promised - quickly. Packaging is good 
and product is received in perfect shape. 
Quality is perfect — zero defects. We 
will certainly re-order from Beck. " 

Eugene V. Agee 
Aladdin Heating Corp. 
San Leandro, CA 




"Best buy in diskettes today'' 

•/ Craig A. Jefcoat*/ 



It's a slow process to change the 
mindset, "If it's low cost, it prob- 
ably isn't good." At Beck we've per- 
sisted — our diskette customers have 
blown-otf this skeptical attitude and 
proven that BECK offers you the best 
of both worlds — quedity and price. 

Now it's your turn. 
If you like the quality of Dysan, 
Verbatim, 3M, et al, you'll like the 
quality of Beck soft sector, 5'/4" 
flexible diskettes. The only major 
difference? Beck costs a lot less. 



Bulk product inquiries welcome. 



Beck Double Density Diskettes 

Single Sided #^ 



Double Sided 



SSDD, soft sector 5'/4" diskette $2.19 ea. 
DSDD, soft sector 5 diskette $2.79 ea. 



Our philosophy is: 
Excellent quality and reliability at 
a price that beats the jackets off other 
diskettes. We can do it because we: 

( 1 ) put our money into the product, 
not mega- marketing schemes; and 

(2) sell our money-saving 25-diskette 
pack to you direct via a toU-fi-ee order 
line, so you get fast, door-to-door 
service efiicientiy. 

For IBM, Apple, TRS, and 97% 
of popular microcomputers. 

(in New Hampshire call 924-3821) 



Beck Quality Diskettes 

• Satisfaction, Money-Back Guarantee 

• 100% Certified, 100% Error Free 

• Full 7- Year Warranty 

• Tested and Retested 21 Times to 
42 Rigid Specifications 

• Meets or Exceeds ANSI Standards 



Order Toll Free 1-800-232-5634. 
Available in 25 pack only, plus freight. 
Complete with hub reinforcing rings, 
lyvek envelopes, color coded user labels, 
and nonmetallic write-protect tabs. 



COD'S CASH ONLY 
Corp. Accts. Welcome 



Order Now Toll Free ']j°^MMBEQ^M\r^ Door to Door In 48 hrs. 




THE WORLD S LARGEST 




ALL MAILiConroy LaPointe. Inc. 12060 Garden Place. Portland. OR 97223 
SHOWROOMS AT: PORTLAND. OR or SEATTLE. WA - BOTH OPEN M-SAT 10-6 



HARDWARE for 
APPLE 11+ 



APPU Ito. 128K. 80 COLUMN 

APPU II*. STARTIR SYSTEM BY APPLE 



CAU 
CALL 




APPLE MAaNTOSH CAU 
UMITED HMRAKIY s 1004t Parts & Labor In 90 il>»s by i& 



DISK DRIVES 



C Aindell I. 3' Mcro-Floppy. 143K S 299 $149 
*CEN'nULPT..na.UMtylAp(ile[)OS < ?0 t 1$ 



* *Z I43K Oak Drive 
*2 Controller Card 

* MH 160K. Drive 

* «7Q 286K. Drive 
MO « 70 Controller 



t 479 
S )X 
( 449 
t 599 
S 100 



$229 
$ 79 
$299 
$299 
$ 79 



1/2 HIGH *LI^*W Ben Drrve, I&3K (299 $199 

ngiucc IIAC. T4a Direct Drive, 163K $ 349 $239 

URI\rt9 ,gQ p^yj s,^^ 22S(. S 449 $329 

Controller Card by ComX (110 $ 59 



Rana Elite 1. 1 e3K. 40 Track $ 379 $2S9 

_ _ Elite Z 326K. 80 Track $649 $429 

flS Elite 1 652K. 160 Track $ 849 $S39 

Elite Conlrollef $ 145 $ «9 



RAM EXPANSION 



*ALS.AO0Rani(ll'>) 19. $100 $49 

*ComX.80col *64K RAM.for lie. 1 rr.Wly $ 199 $ 99 

• RAM Card, 1 Yr, Wly. (IK) 1» $ 179 $ 39 
*Mlcn»oft. RAM Card III*) I6K { 100 $ 69 

• THan/SHumRAMCafdlll*) 32K $ 249 $169 

RAM Card lll-t) 64K $ 425 $299 

RAMCacd|ll«) 128K $ 599 $399 




VIDEO CARDS 



* ALS,SiT<artermll|>oie| SPECIAL $ 179 $129 
*ConiX.80col '•&4KRAM(lle| lyr oty. S 199 $ 99 
*VWa>.McteoTe>m80col l^ocej S279 $189 

* UltiaIefm(«ote| $379 $279 
Soft Video Switcti PK) $ 35 t 2S 
Enhanca II |ll*l $149 $ 99 
Function Ship (ll'^) $ 39 S 29 

We Have Fu« Videx Una Call. Up 10 35% oH. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



AL&TheCP/MCardViOI'orel $399 $279 

Z CardCore) $169 $109 

ASTAR. RF Modulator, to use TV S 35 $ 2S 

* CCS, Saial Interlace 7710 (Set GAUD) 1 150 $ 99 
Challi board. Power Pad S 100 $ 75 

Mid Card |co(>er. IK only) 1 110 $ 75 

Mid Card 2 Icopiet. • or e) $ 140 $ 99 

Kacttington, System Saver t 90 $ 65 

Itoy Tronic KB200 keyboard |ll*| $298 $219 

Koila. Touch Tablet ar/McrollkiStratoi (125 $ 85 

Kraft. Joystick |Apll/IK| ( 65 $ 49 

Paddle lAp 11/11*1 ( 50 $ 39 

MIAStip Rtan (*ore) J 50 $ 39 

* Micnxofl 280 SoAcard Corel $345 $345 

* Z80SollcardF1us(*ore| $465 $465 

* ZSOSoltcard Ptemium(ll*| $695 $479 

* ZSOSoltcaid Premium(lk!| $495 $339 
MIcroTak. Dumpling 64 BuHei ( 349 $269 

* Oranc* Micro. Giappief Plus |e or *| $175 $119 

1S( Butter Board l« Grappler Plus $ 175 $ 119 

Buflered Grapple< Plus, 16X $245 $179 

Piyiinr. Lo«etCaseChip. Rev 7PI*) ( 50 $ 39 

*PCPI. Applicard, MIeatures 6Mhz ( 375 $275 

RH ElKlnnict. Super Fan II ( 75 $ 59 

* Tkan /Saturn. Acceleratar II $ 599 $449 
TranMnd/SSM,AIOILSenal/P»al/F $225 $169 
TGftoduct*. Game Paddles (IK) ( 40 $ 29 

Joystick (11*1 $ 60 $ 45 

VMn.PSIOI/FCard (229 $169 

WKO. Mouse. Complete $179 $119 



SOFTWARE for APPLE Il+IIe 



BUSINESS 



(389 $259 



(150 $ 99 

$225 $149 

$ 700 $385 

(295 $199 

( 395 $269 



$250 
$ 75 
$ 70 



$ 45 
$165 
$ 49 
$ 47 



( 350 $275 

( 300 $235 

( 700 $52S 

(295 $185 

$ 99 $ 66 

$150 $ 99 

$250 $185 

(150 $ 99 



* Aptiliad Soft TkK. VersaFam 
Ar^d. Magic Mndow 11 

Mage Combo(IMnd,Mal&M>rds| 

* AihtorvTit*. dBase II (Reg CP/M SQ 

Friday (Requires CP/M W) 
BPI Sgrctaim, GLARAPPR or INV.each 
*Bra(totiund.BankaWnteio<Spellea $ 70 
CoMinartaL GLARAP or PR each 

* Home Accountant 
Tax Advantage 

Doar Jona*. Market Analyrer 
Market Manager 
Market Mcroscope 
Foot t Galar. Quckcode or dCraph, ea. 
dllility for dBase III 
Piey*ilet(Specity80col. bd) 
Soft. Ta< Preparer, 1984 
UK. Letter Pertect « /Mail Merge 
MicTO Pro, (all require 28(H:P/M Card) 

* MirdStar ./applicard &CP/M SPECIAL ( 495 $295 
InfoSlaro/applicardgCP/M SPECIAL ( 495 $295 
WordSlar'-* Training Manual SPECIAL $ 495 $239 
SpeHStar-of MailMeige-ea SPECIAL $ 250 $129 

* WoidSU Prolessonal, 4 Pak SPECIAL $ 895 $395 
Options Pak.SS 'MM/SI $295 $175 

Micraaaft. Mult>Plan|CP/M or Apple DOS) (250 $169 

* (Mnma/ConiX (Disk and Boolc||SM. Bus. t Math) 

Some Common Basic Pro»ams(75ea.| (100 $ 49 
Practical Basic Progiams|40ea I ( 100 $ 49 

PaacMiaa. Rwuiies CP/M i MBasK; 64K 
Series40GL&AR&AP,all3 

Par<aetPerfect Writer /Spe«er-2 pa* 
Perlect F4er or Perted Calt each 
Perted Witet/Spel/F*!f/Calc(< 

Paariaoft. Personal Pearl 

Quarii. Wbrd Juggler S Leiicheck (lie) 

Sanalbla. Sen Speller oi Bookends. ea. 



(395 $239 

$399 $249 

(249 $149 

$969 $499 

$295 $195 

(189 $139 



(125 $ 85 

Siarra/On-Una.ScieenimerPn>. 2Pak (200 $135 



SoeenWtitei II ( 130 
The Dictionary NEW ( 100 



$ 

$ 69 



Gen. Manager II NEWi (230 $155 

Homemrd $ 50 $ 34 

• Silicon Valajr. VIbrd Handler $ 60 $ 39 

• Lsl Handler $ 50 $ 35 

• Handler Pak (Word. Ljst S Spell) ( 130 $ 89 
Sofhnra PuUiaMnt PFS File (125 $ 84 
(specify ♦ or e) PfS: Report (125 $ 84 

PFS Grapli (125 $ 84 

PFS:Wnte(lle) (125 $ 84 

06 Master Version 40 ( 350 $229 

06 LMily I or II ( 129 $ 87 

Advanced DB Master $ 595 $495 



VWCorp. Visicalc 33(11*) 

Visicalc Enhanced (lie) 
Visicalc Advanced (lie) 



(250 $169 
(250 $179 
(295 $210 



UTILITY & SYSTEM 



& EDUCAT 



DoublrTake orGPLE. each 
Typefaces (Req, Ap, Mechanic) 
DOSS Boss or Utility City, exh 
Tip Disk HI 
Pronto DOSS 
Alpha Plot 
Cantral Point Fiiet. DOS a3 1 Util. 

* Copy II Plus (bit copiet) 
Bnatain. Compdei -Appiesoll BASK 
Epson. Graphics Dump 
Hayaa, Terminal Proe |SM or MMea.) 

* Inaoft. GtaFORTH by Paul lutus 
Mkmaoft. AID S 

Fortran 80 . .._ 

COMPLETE MICROSOFT UNE IN STOCK 

* Omaga. Locksmith jtxt copier) Ver50 
Penguia Complete Graphics System II 

Graphics Magician 
Ptioanix Zoom Gratix 
Qualitir. Bag ol Tncks 
Tacrapin. Logo 

UMHco. Essent ial Data DuolKaloi III 

■USUI: 



Baagia Braa.. Beagle Bag 
BkMchip. Mtionaire 
Brodaifaund. Chophto or U]de Aoier,ea 
Arcade Mactvie 
Apple Pnc 
BudgaCa, Pinbal Consli, Set 
* ContinantaL Home Accountant 
Dataaoft. Aztec or Zaoon, each 
Davidaoa Math BUster! 
Edu-Waf« (Large Inventory) 
Haydan. Sargon II ptiess) 
Sarggn III pwss) 
kifoeom. Zbrk LILIII. or SOicms. each 
Koala, Ful line in stock. CAU 
Law I ling Co., (Large Inventory) 
Latx Wner 2049er 
Typing Tutor 
Dolaij and Cents 
Origin. Lltma III 

ScartaoraughAJghtning. Mastertype 
Siaira/Dn-Lina. Jbma II 
Sir-Tach. Mzardry 

Spkmakar, Kndercomp litlwis n stock) $ 30 
Sub Logic FhghtSimulalor II ~ " 
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PRINTER COMBO SALE 

ONE TIME. QUANTITY UMITEO 

OKIDATA ML80 




SOcps. Pin fe«d, SOixil., 132 col. conden, 
96ASCII, Graphics, Parallel 
List Price $299 
COMBO A $549aava$4S0 

ML80* dBase II lAppk! or IBM) 

COMBO B $494 aam $500 

ML80 * WordStar < Mail Merge * SpdlSlar* Star Index 

(Apple or IBM) 

COMBO C $474 aam $520 

ML80*Applicard|CP/M* 1 3 Features) * WordStar or 
lnloSlar(Ap<ilell*/e| 

COMBO D $397 aa«a 8550 

ML 80 * 50 Generik~DS/DD diskettes * Bank Street Witer 

* Home Accountant Plus * 3 Insolt Tnx educabonal games. 
OBM-PC) 

COMBO E $291 aava $420 

ML 80 ♦ SOGenerik-SS/SO diskettes ♦ Bank Street Writer 

♦ Insott 3 game pak ♦ Home Accountant (Apple II ♦/e) 



SEC PC-8201A $649 

I, Includes word pnxessmg and 
, 13 other programs: 32K ROM 
I S lat RAM both expandable 
to 64K. RS232 Disk. Pnnler, 
Cassette and Bar Code inter, 
laces budt-n. AC or DC Com. 
pMehneinilock. 

$649 
$ 99 

Pnntei.PC822IAITiemul40col (170 $149 




%fm?t^ Computer, PC820Ut. lSt(64K ( 800 
nfliW Data Recorder, PC8281A (115 



^ MEANS A BEST BUY 



DISKETTES 



COC 100 ea SS/DD, 40T (Apple, IBM) 
lOeaSS/DD, 40T (Apple, IBM) 
lOOeaDS/DD. 4aTIIBM.H/F) 
10eaDS/D0.40T(IBM.H/F| 
DVSAN. 10 ea SS/SO (Apple, etc | 

IOeaDS/D0 48T|IBM,H/P,elc.) 
MAXELL 10each.MOLSS/D0 
10each.MOZ DS/DO 
VERBATIM. lOea MOS2S^0L SS/DO 
IOeaMD3<DS/n) 



LIST 
PRICE 

(550 
$ 55 
(750 
$ 75 
$ 69 
S 89 
$ 55 
$ 75 
$ 49 
$ 84 



out 
pmcE 

$239 
$ 26 
$295 
$ 35 
» 39 

! 29 
$ 39 
» 25 
$ 35 



GENEMK"- DISKETTES - AS LOW AS $1 

W/lackds, no labels. t« quakly 90 day kntol nninly by us 

lOea SS/SO. 35 Track (Apple, Alan) $ 42 $ 17 

lOOea SS/SO, 35 Track (Apple, Atan) $415 8 130 

lOOOea SS/SO, 35 Track (AppMlari) $4150 8 995 

lOeaDS/DD, 48TP1(IBMH/T) ( 63 $ 25 

100eaOS/OD.48IP1(IBM.H/P) ( 626 $ 170 

lOOOea DS/DO. 48TPI (IBM. H/n (6260 $1400 



GUARANTCC 
OMGCNCRW'S 





GENERIK'" 
DISKETTES 

Each at lOOOquantity. 

SSSD $1.00 Each 
DSDO $1.40 Each 



fDrthoATARI 

RANA lOOOOnve. 32CK $ 449 
KOAlAP>dw/Mcro8us. $ 100 



$ 369 
$ 75 



MODEMS igg 



*CCESSO«E$ ^ WW 

AfKHOR Signalman MK I (RS2321 ( 99 $ 75 

Stnalman Mark XII (399 $269 

HAYE& IBM-PC Smartroodem 1200B $599 $439 

IBM-FCSmartcomllSoOwaie $149 $109 

SUdiOninavi|ili(RS232) $249 $189 

SM Snartmidem 300(RS'232) $289 $225 

Smattmodein 1200 (83-232) (699 $535 

Mcnmodem lOOI^lOObusI $399 8275 

McramodemHenr/Siiuitcam $329 8239 

IBM-PC to ModamCaUa $ 39 $ 29 
NOVATION 

letMC Access 1-2-3 Packate $595 $445 

Apple Cat II Modem. 300 BAUD $389 $269 

2l2A(i|ileCal 1200BAUO $ 725 $559 

Cat $189 $139 

JOI $149 $104 

212AuloCal $695 $579 

Smart Cat 103/212 $595 8415 
TRANSENO/SSM. 

Transend 1 lor Apple II $ 89 $ 69 

ModemCard tor ttie Apple II $299 f2S9 

Transmodem 1200 ( 695 $5S9 

sornwM-sa «mi oa aH utiuty amMK sections 



MONITORS ACCESSORIES 

*ANOEK.12-Green.»300G $200 $135 

* 12' Amber, «300A $210 $148 

* 12'Aniber,»31M lor IBM-PC $230 $169 

* 13-ColorL Composite $379 $289 

* irCotarlLRGaHiRes $529 $439 
DVH Color II or III to Apple II l/F $199 $175 
ir Color IV. RGa 720H>400V CM 

NEC. irt^. Model 126aM $150 $109 

12* (Veen. Model 1201MA $199 $149 

ir Amber. Model 1205IIM $210 $159 

l2'Color.RGai216FAfBM<MEC-PC) $599 $449 

ir Color, Composite, 121»M>ple| $ 399 $299 

* PRINCETON. RGB Hi Res, HX- 12 $795 $499 

* RGBI«Re^SR-l2 $799 Cal 

* Amlitt,MAX-12^BnD $249 Ot 
QUAORAM.QuadcliromeirR(»Color (695 $495 

(Xudscteen ir 96ft 512 (19S6 $1466 

lENTTH l2-&eB).MdlZVM123 NEW! (200 $ 99 

ir Amber. ZVM 124 dBM-pq (200 $115 



PRINTERS^ 

DOT MATRIX: 



ACCESSORIES 



UST 

mcc 



out 



EPSON. RXBO 100 CPS '.. t 399 $299 

FX8a leocps ' > t 699 $ 549 

FXlOaieOcps $ 895 $ 739 

MX100F/T,80cp>.wASrallm> $ 995 $ 545 

Apple II Graphics Dump ( 15 $ 9 

MANNESMANN 160. 80011 leOcps $ 798 $ 568 

TAav. 1BQ1.132XI leOcps $1098 8 778 

Spint.80ciil80cp5 $ 399 $ 299 

|i»:.PC-8023^FT, 120cps,80ial,para $ 599 $ 439 

rc-8ll2S12ftps, 1361X1, pen $ 895 $ 775 

Catil^ 8023/80251) BM-PC $ 50 $ 40 

OKIOATA 82^ SOcd. 120cps. para. $ 349 Cdl 

83A. 132 col. 120 CPS. pan $ 749 CH 

92 80COI. 160cps.pari $ 599 Cdi 

93I36COL, I60cps,pan $ 999 Cil 

23S0P.PKemafli.35acpt,para $2695 Cil 

2410P,PacainfK 3S0cpM»n. $2995 Cal 

ORANGE MMmt^applei^ tar Apple $ 165 $ 119 

PRACTICAL. Mcnt>illtmie64KAn $ 349 $ 259 

McretullMine64K.S» ( 349 8 259 

QUAORAM,Quad|e(,JelColarPlnler CH 

• STAR MIC. (^■nilOK,120cps,Z3K $ 499 $ 2*9 

(Semini 15-X,120cps,Z3K ( 549 $ 439 

LETTCR QUALITY: 

NEC ISm, 14CPS, Pn,w/1F, lOlcnl ( 685 $ 525 

3aQ, aicps. Pan,»/1F, 132ail $ 133S 8 989 

• TTX, 1014, lacps, Para.8Ser. Pintfiic $ 649 S 4S9 

INTERFACES: 

IBM-PCto Epson or SteMoaCalile $ 60 $ 35 

Apple I /Ft Cable tor Epson or Gemnl $ 95 $ 59 

Maoian!f,iii/copy,PP,S(.IMP8w/PS $ 189 $ 129 

MaolaKr.«/copy.PP.64K.MP64w/K $ 319 $ 219 

Mcroianr.w/copy, PP, 12a(.»i/FS ( 465 $ 295 

liloolam, Snap^in, 8<. PP. Epson m/K (179 $ 145 

Mcroliier. Snapcn, 64K PP, Epson o/T^ $ 319 $ 235 

Al Mkiotanrsafeexpandal:le ^«/^xoylo 5I3Q ^lafKxi to G4t) 
SUPPLIES: Tractor Feed Paper. Ribbons. Daisy Wmis 



41CX. CatcuMor NEW S 325 $ 275 
4iaCalcuUtor $ 195 $ 149 

41CV.CilciMorw/22K $ 275 $ 219 



HYPERION 



.Pbrtafale Computer $3690 $2990 



nnnrniM/Mkir/M^BiATmu AunrcnMC MAIL TO: 12060 Gardan Pl»c«. Portland, OR 97223 Inchide MMwne numbw and tkMbte check yow figum 
UnUtnlNu INrUnMAIlUn ANU ICKMOIa. itpmiusuallvirslock cashiers Checks MoneyOdefS Foaune 'OOOChec+sandGovernmertCheas i*e immediaiely hofw Personal oi o»ner 
Company Owcks allow 20 days 10 clear No COD Pn»sreliecla3%Msh*scounisoAD03%K)at)ovepncestofVISAo<MC Fo<US Mainland addasiSSminirTxjmirofsJwng 'fOuranceandhartangjSlAHjby 
UPS UPSvoi^dastvvlafdaoa(M3%{$10rninin^ Add i2°.tolal($1Smininium)lorSlAHlor US Postal APOotFPO FotHawaa AlasiiaandCanadi.UPSsnsonwarMBOrty.at 

otfMraM ratal wcall.wite,ar9pecrfyra$M^F^ ieSor^SrmwnumlorSI&He>cept<OTrTK)niorsadd30*cwSSOfrintfnumtorSI&H Press sutactu Changs, two errors 

wlmMMtyMcalltOMnly A]lgoo(lsirennr.iiclud0ii«n«nlyandare9uararieedtOMO«h Duetooiwtowpnctsaralourassuranceihdl you will^einewunusedproduds. ALL SALESAREFI^^ CaHbmmrelurr 
goods tor reciv or replacement Orders rec«Mdw*nsullloar«SUH charges wil be ret^^ ORDER DESK HOURSfiAU lofiPM PST Mondayffvouc^Frilayancl i0b4Salurday 6AM herett9AM nNewYorV 

OUR REFERENCES^ M«riavet>eeft«oomf)Ul8raand«Knncssa«e196e a coniputei dealer since 1 97a and m computer max order svceiSBO Banks isllnterstaleBank 1503)643^4678 Webetonglo 
lheChambero'Cornmeice(503) 644.0123 BeWr Busmss Bureau and Owed Mailieftng Aisoaaiior calt Durn ancfBrads'rppK' wi are a sub*^nhM Vnv^yay. ' .iridGenenk * are trademarks ol ComX Corpotalior 



CASH & CARRY OUTLETS: 

Ower^e-cotfiter sales «*i Open ttnday ttmmh Fnday. 1000 
wH &in Sllilllay, IIMninl6:0a 

' amm. new IXKTKIN' * l>an> 217, Tisam at 
oTjITMd «t Silil ItoiTi l^itland w 9m tM 
lell atK 217 oxrpai ml Tnaco SUtm Cai 
245'102IX 

SUni£. IWSH., 3S40 12811 «K SL Beleviie. W 96006 Tel: 
641 473& in Loehmann's Ftaza near Fadona Square, SE ol Hm 
4O5 4 90andalS£ 3»*IWHrds 



;yright(!cl material 



Formerly 



Computer Exchange 

.OW PRICES TO PROFESSIONALS WHO KNOW WHAT THEY WANT AND KNOW HOW TO USE IT! 

SUPPLY CENTER for IBM PC or XT 




256KISM.PCorXT 

320/360K Disk Drives by CDC 
90 Day Warranty By Us 
Call for Details 




Coming soon products for the PC Jr. 

^ 1984 Service Mark olConroy-LaPointe.Inc 



< 1984 by Conroy-LaPointe. Inc 
RigliK Reserved 



DRIVES 




CONTRPL 

DATA OR I an dan 

320K/36(IK DS/VD DISK DRIVES 

With Detailed Installation Instructiotrs 
30 Day Warranty by Factory Authorized Distributof 

Same as new O 
msWIed by IBM X 9 U29 Fm Om. 

HALF $199 HEIGHT 

LISI 0U« 
PRttE pwa 

ComX 06* Dnw Piww CaMe $ 8 $ 6 



AmdiskV. 'iheigtimtemal. 320/36(K J 329 $249 

Amdsh III. Dual r Mcro nowy. 320/36(K $ 599 $ 529 

Cable. Aindisli III to IBM-PC interlace Cil 

MAYNARD 

Ftoopy Drive Control Brd-up to 4 drives J 215 $189 

same K«i Parallel Pwi $ 300 $239 



8 "CP/M-80 SOFTWARE 



MUCH MORE IN STOCK 



LIST 
PRICE 



ASHTOW-TATE. dBase II { 700 

INFOCOM.Slarcrass.Zark I. II or III, eacli S 50 
Deadline or PlanelfalL each J eo 
MKROMKX Wordstar!! J 495 

MadMerge- 1 250 

WordStar Prot. 4Pak|Call) J 895 



OUR 
PIKE 

$385 
$ 34 
$ 40 
$285 
$145 
$429 



OUR AD 
#F4 




A line 1/ MAI ^in- 1 MultiHe Board. Color 
Hmucrv Grannies. Mono. 128K 



LIST OUR 
PRICE PKICE 



J 599 $519 



ComboPlus. 64K S/P/C J 395 $279 

ComlxiPlus, 256K S/?/t $695 $495 

Megaflus II. 64K 2S/P/C $495 $375 

Megaflus II. 256K. 2S/T'/C J 795 $595 

256K MettaPlus II Expander $ 395 $295 

S<PakPliis, 64K. S/P/C 'S/W $ 395 $295 

SiPakfliJS, 258<.S/P/C •SAy J 695 $495 

SiPakBus. 384I(.S/P/C •S/W $ 895 $595 

For SxPahw/ Game Port add $ 50 $ 39 

1/DPIosll.S/P/C $215 $150 

l/BPIuslLS/P/t/C $265 $185 



I board 
K para port 



S 799 
$875 



$599 
$695 



/^/^Q Super^n. 132 col . mono 
^viy 7 Plus 64 last 28(B. 64K pa 

Chalkboard, power Pad Req W 

*PnmY ^ f^'' Fastrak-RAM dot emulator 
^ and spooler soltware $495 $325 



$ 100 $ 73 



n IDTK UNI I. MonMr til & swwel base 
3 to 9 tool keyboard cable 
Vertical CPU "System Stand' 
Monocttrome Exl CaUe Pair 



$ 50 

S 40 

J 25 

J 50 



$ 39 
$ 30 
$ 19 
$ 35 



HERCULES Monocurome Board $499 $349 



„ _ . KB515a Sid keyboard , 
Key Tronic KB515L SId keyboard NEW $ 255 

Kn=il=a $150 
I lUaia Programmer's Guide $ 15 

II AVM ADD Multliundnn 19 Card. MFC $ 89 
HIM I HMHU Card no RAM $ 230 

SANDSTAR MemoiyCard25« J 499 



$209 



Modules lor Sandstar m stock 



$159 
$209 

$109 
$ 12 

$ 79 
$169 
$395 
Cat 



IVII^^mi/;>»-a- I systemCaid 25« J 625 $469 

SystemCard 64X $ 395 $295 
Mouse $ 195 $ 145 

MOUSE SYSTBHSi PC Mowew/Mwaie $ 295 $ 195 

nRPHin J 1490 $1190 

WnV/niU pcnei-Cifcuct Board Kit $ 695 $ 545 

PLANTRONICS 

Color Board tCokimiec 16 oolor.w/Pxa S 559 $ 395 
Cotor Board dOrallsnian. l6c<]lor.w/P3ra { 559 $ 395 

QUADRAM 

oOiadM NEWEST VERSION t 680 

Quadboard no RAM eipand to 384K $ 295 
Quadboatd S4K. eipand (o 3MK 
Quadboard 25«. expand to 384K 

* Quadboard 334K 
Quadboard II. no RAM. expand lo 256K 
Quadboard II. 64K. eipand to 2S6K 
Quadboard 11. 259*. eiuncton 
Quad 512 » 64K plus serial port 
Quad 512 « 256K plus serial port 
Quad 512 » 5I2K plus serial port 
Quadcolor 1. board. 16 cokxs 

* Quadcolor II, board, use with Quadccrior I 

* Quadchrome, 12" RGB Monitor 
Quadscreen, 17- 968 X 512 Monitor $1995 $1595 



$ 395 
$ 675 

795 
Can 
395 
595 
325 
550 
895 
295 
275 
795 



485 
215 
279 
525 
625 
Cal 
285 
395 
265 
420 
625 
225 
209 
499 




■ C\.IIiai ISIMAIE.256K 



$ 389 $ 295 

$ 589 $ 439 

Capl»n. 64K.S/I'/C/Prog $ 424 $ 324 

Captan,384K.S/1'/i;/Prog $ 795 $ 595 

Wave,256)((hortbrd| $ 499 $ 369 

Bosun, S/P/C Short brd I J195 $145 

Graphcs Master $ 695 $ 575 

Titan Acceleralor PC 18086 « 128KI $ 995 $ 750 

TG PRODUCTS Joysw. 



WICa IBM FC Mouse 



$ 60 $ 40 

$ 100 $ 69 



Prices and availability subiect to change. Call. 

$55 

* 9Each. 4164. 200ns, MEMORY CHIP KIT 

90 Day Warranty by us 

$325 $295Twoorinora4 

★ ComX 256K RAM BOARD 

Fuly CompatUe 1 Year Umted Waranty by ComX 
Wth Fastrak RAM Osli Emulakx and Spooler Software 
Works on DOS 11 2 Oor 2.1 



ir MEANS A BEST BUY 



SOFTWARE for IBM-PC or XT 



BUSINESS 



ALPHA. Database Manager II 
ASHTON-TATE 

» dBase II, refl PC-DCS & 128K 
dBase II User's Guide {6aok| 
Everyman's DB Primer (Book) 
The Financial Planner 
Friday 

APPtlED SOFT. TECH.. Versalorm 
ASK MICRO, GL.AR.AP.INV or PR. each 
BROOERBUND. Bank Street Wnter 
BPI. (,ri'^ A .itkSR APor PR each 
CHANG LABS, Micro Plan 

• CONTINENTAL Home Accountant 

Tar Advantage 

FCM (Filing. Cataloging. Mailing) 
Property Management 
DOW JONES. Market Analyser 
Market Manager 
Market Microscope 
FOXtGELLER. 
Quickcode dGraph, Gratoi or 0;. each 
dutil (MSDOSoi CP.'MBSeach) 
HAYDEN. IBM Pie Writer 

F^e Speller or Sargon lli.each 
HOWARDSOFT. 

Til Piepjrfr 1984-lor 1983 year 
HUMAN EDGEManaeanait(iS*s.ea 
lUS EasyWr«er II System 
EasySoeHer II 

Business System GL'AR'AP 
GLARAP.OE or INV. each 

• INSOFT. Data Design fasy to use DBMS) 

GraFORTH (animated 30 graphics) 
UFETREE. Volkswiter 

• LOTUS. 12 3 

QUE. Using 12-3 Book! 

MICRO LAB, Tax Manager lor 1983 

MICROPRO. WordStar* 

Mail Merge"* 

SpellStar*" 

• MCirdSlar Prolessonal. 4 Pak 
Options Pak. SS/MM /SI 
Slarlndex" 

InloStar'" 

• MICRORIM. Rtwe, Series 4000 
MICROSOFT. Mulliplan 

Word 

Word w<h Mouse 



List 
PIM 
$295 

$700 
$ 30 
$ 15 
$700 
$295 
$389 
$495 
$ 30 
$595 
$495 
$150 
$ 70 
$125 
J 495 
$350 
$300 
$700 

$295 
$ 99 
$200 
$ 50 

$295 
$250 
$350 
$225 
$1495 
$595 
$225 
$125 
$285 
J 495 
$ 15 
J 250 
J 495 
J250 
$250 
$695 
J 295 
$ 195 
$495 
$495 
J 250 
J 375 
$475 



OUR 
PRICE 
$185 

$385 
$ 20 
$ 12 
$395 
$199 
$265 
$295 
$ 56 
$395 
$335 
$ 89 
$ 45 
$ 89 
$329 
$279 
$239 
$525 

$195 
$ 59 
$135 
$ 34 

$220 
$185 
$259 
$149 
$995 
$395 
$169 
$ 95 
$195 
$329 
$ 12 
$169 
$239 
$129 
$129 
$395 
$175 
$109 
$259 
$335 
$169 
$259 
$325 



BUSINESS 



LISI OUR 

mi PKia 

MICROSOFT. Financial Statement $ 100 $ 69 

Budget $150 $ 99 

MONOGRAM. Dollars I. Sense $ 165 $ 110 

OPENSYSGl,AaAP,PRINVotPO,each $ 695 $429 

• 0SB0RNEA:0MX, Book EBusiness Slalisbcs 

& Math Programs on DS/DO Daks) 

SomeCommon BasK Programs(70ea) $ 100 $ 69 

Practical Basic Prorams (40 each) $ 100 $ 69 

PBL Personal Investor 11 $ 145 $ 99 

PEACHTREE Peach Pak (GLAR&AP) $ 395 $239 

Peach leit 5000 $ 395 $239 
PEARLSOFT, Personal Peari 

(DBMS & MIS) $ 295 $195 

* PERFECT. Perfect y*itet- $ 349 $219 

Writer i Speller. 2 Pak $ 399 $249 

PerlectFiler-orPerlectCalc. each $ 249 $149 

Perlect VWiter, Speller. Filer. Calc (4) $969 $499 

SATELUTE Word Perfect $495 $255 

SOFTWARE ARTSk TKi Solvei $399 $299 

SOFTWARE PUBUSHINS.PfSfile $ 140 $ 94 

P<S Report $125 $ 84 

PFS Write $140 $ 95 

PFSGraph $ 140 $ 95 

SOFTWORD SYSTEM. Mullimate $495 $395 

SORCIM. SuperCalc 2 $ 295 $195 

SuperCalc3 $ 395 $265 

SSI/SATELLITE.WordfWect $495 $375 

Personal WordPerfect $ 196 $ 149 

STC/SOFTEC. The Creator $300 $195 

STONEWARE Advanced OB Master $ 595 $395 

SYNAPSE. File Manager $ 100 $ 67 

SYNERGISTIC. Data Reporter $250 $169 

T/MAKER, r Maker III $275 $169 

VIStCORP. *aCalc IV $250 $179 

Visif lie or VisiSchedule $ 300 $ 219 

Desktop Plan I $ 300 $219 

VtsiWord with MsiSpd (12m $ 375 $269 



UTILITY & system; 



1983 CL SOFTWARE AWARD: 

Copy II PC 6v Ceniraf Point Software o stti the besl softwae 
buy o! 1984 It will copy more copy protected sotlware and 
tdsler than any other backup system l>»lihe ottier copiers rt 
makes an eiact duplicate of your original and it does 10O> 
venfeaiion of copy Documentation is excellent" 

* CENTRAL POINT. Copy II PC Backup $ 40 $ 30 

• COMX. Fastrak- RAM Disk emulator 
and printer spooter program Works on any 

PC /DOS versjon or RAMCard Menu Dnven $100 $ 59 



UTILITY & SYSTEM 



DIGITAL RESEARCH. 








Concurrent CP/M-86~ 


$350 


$225 


Concurrent CP/M-Se-w/ windows 






CaH 


Cfm%- 


$ 


60 


$ 40 


C8ASIC86" 


$200 


$135 


C8ASIC Compiler (86 or MSOOSI. each 


$600 


$365 


Pascal /MT« pPAI-Sa 


$400 


$269 


Pascal /MT* (MSOOS) 


$600 


$399 


Pl/l »IISOOS1 or CP/M-86 each 


$ 750 


$499 


Access Ung (MSOOS or CP .W- 861. each 


$400 


$179 


Display MngrlMSOOSor Cf/Uid. each 


$500 


$339 


Speed Prog Pkg (CP/M-8Q 


$200 


$135 


CISCOeOL-86 


$850 


$525 


DRlOGO-86 


$ 100 


$ 69 


HAYES, Smartcom II (lata Com ) 


$ 119 


$ 89 


INSOFT, GnFORIH (mimaled 3D graph ) 


$ 125 


$ 95 


MKROSTUF. Cnsstalk XVipala Com ) 


$ 195 


$129 


MICROSOFF, muMath/muSmp 


$300 


$199 


Business BASIC Comp 


$600 


$399 


Pascal Compiler 


$350 


$250 


C Compter 


$500 


$339 


BASIC Compaei 


$396 


$269 


FORTRAN Compiler 


$350 


$250 


COeOI. Compiler 


$750 


$495 


NORTON. Ublites 20 14pro«rams 


$ 


80 


$ 65 


ROSESOFT. Prokey 


$ 


75 


$ 50 


HOME & EDUCATIONAL 1 


Atari. Centipede. PacMan or Donkey K..ea 


$ 


35 


$ 28 


B«agl« Bm., Bea0e Bag 


$ 


30 


$ 22 


Bfiwcttip. Millionaire 


$ 


60 


$ 40 


Brodarbund. Cfioplilter or Lode Rinnet. 








each 


$ 


35 


$ 25 


Arcade Machine 


$ 


60 


$ 40 


Apple Fame 


$ 


30 


$ 21 


Budf •&>.. Pinball Constr Set 


S 


40 


$ 27 


CrxKmantal. F^me Accountant 


$ 


75 


$ 49 


Da^MOft. Aztec or Zuion. each 


$ 


40 


$ 27 


Dmiduin. Math Blaster' 


$ 


50 


$ 34 


Edu-War«. (large Inventory) 






Call 


Hjydsn. Sargon 11 (Chess) 


$ 


35 


$ 29 


Sargon HI (Chess) 


$ 


50 


$ 34 


Infocom. Zork I.ILIII. or Slarcross. each 


$ 


40 


$ 27 


Koala. Full line in stock. CALL 






Can 


Luminc Co.. (large Inventory) 






CaH 


Micro Lab. Miner 204ft!r 


$ 


40 


$ 27 


Micraaoft. Typing Tutor 


$ 


25 


$ 17 


Monogram. Doli.irs and Cents 


$ 100 


$ 69 


Origin. Ultima III 


$ 


60 


$ 40 


Scarboroufh/Uglilning. Mastertype 


$ 


40 


$ 27 


SiarraAM-Lina. Jtima II 


$ 


60 


$ 40 


Sir-Tach, W/ardfy 


$ 


50 


$ 39 


Spinnakar. K,ndercomp loltiers in stock) 


$ 


30 


$ 20 


Sub Lccic. Flight Simulator ll 


$ 


50 


$ 37 



NO SALES TAX 



TOLL FREE 
(800) 547-1289 

Order Desk Hours: 6AM to 6PM PST 



Oregon TOLL FREE 
|100|4S1'51S1 

Port'a-^a 620-9877 



Hot Line for Inlornution 
On Your Order 

15031620-9678 



FREE GIFT 



MAIL TO: 1 2060 Garden Place, Portland. OR 97223 



Use o( ouf order forms qualifies you tor a tree 

pti witt^ your order Get on our mailing list NAME 

now for order forms, and our new rvewsletler 
and sales specials announcement Our ADDRESS 
customers are already on our hsi 

COUPON CITY _ 



STATE ZIP. 



TECH STREET 



John Gantz 

OMENS IN SHORT SALES? 




April is the crudest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 
Dull roots with spring rain. 
— T.S. Eliot, The Wasteland 

The words of the great sourpuss poet 
come to mind as we contemplate the last 
six months of personal-computer stock 
activity. Ever optimistic, we might not go 
so far as to call the current landscape a 
wasteland, but it does have an air of the 
tundra about it. 

And though spring has stirred the 
crocuses — giving signs of life to 
companies like Vector Graphics and For- 
tune Systems and buoying up the sale 
price of recent new issues — the lilacs still 
seem far from bloom. 

Or are they? 

Consider the "short sale." Most of the 
time in this column we have concerned 
ourselves — as most stock buyers do — 
with the purchase of equities in the hope 
that they will appreciate in value. 

But there's another way to make a 
buck in this business. If you believe the 
world will end with a whimper (or a bang, 
for that matter), you can always sell short. 

In essence, what you do in a short sale 
is borrow stock (from the broker) and 
promise to pay it back at some future date. 
You sell before you buy. If the stock price 
has dropped when you buy back the shares 
to return to your broker, they're cheaper 
than the ones you sold. You make a profit. 
The more the stock price drops, the more 
you make. 



John Gantz is editor of the Tech Street 
Journal, an executive newsletter on high- 
tech stock market and business perfor- 
mance. The newsletter is published by 
Technology Financial Services, which is 
registered with the SEC. The opinions 
expressed herein are those of the writer, 
not necessarily o/InfoWorld. 



It's risky. You can never make more 
than 100% of your money — you have to 
pay commissions and pay back the stock, 
even if at only pennies a share — and the 
downside risk is nasty. Since there is no 
theoretical limit to how high a stock price 
may go, there's no theoretical limit on 
short sellers' potential losses. 

For example: Let's say you went long 
with 100 shares of Computer Devices 
stock at its peak, $16.62. What then cost 
you $1,662 you could now sell for about 
$50, which would just about cover com- 
missions. Your loss — $1,662. Someone 
who went short for 100 shares at the peak 
price of $16.62 and sold now would have 
made about $1,500 — $1,662 minus 
commissions and the $50 to repurchase 
the stock. 

Conversely, if you hopped on the 
bandwagon late and invested $1,622 in 
Fortune Systems to sell short at its low 
price of $3.88, you have already lost about 



Now may not be 
the time to sell 



short Too many 
people are there. 



$700. If the stock should climb to its 
previous high of $419.75 before you 
repurchase, you're way out of your short 
position and out about $6,800. 

Selling short isn't for those who, like 
T.S. Eliot's J. Alfred Prufrock, measure 
out their lives with coffee spoons. It's for 
those with the gambler's humor and the 
ferret's watchfulness. Generally, less than 
10% of the shares on the exchanges are 
sold short. 

You might think that a large overhang 
in a stock's short sales is a reason to avoid 
buying it. After all, a lot of smart people 
have given thumbs down to it. 

But sooner or later all those short 
sellers are going to have to pay back the 
borrowed stock. When they do, that will 
create demand, which should make the 
price go up, which should bring more short 
sellers out of the woodwork, which should 
cause the stock to go up further. 



And over the years a high percentage 
of short sales to regular sales has been a 
bullish signal — when the bandwagon gets 
crowded, it's time to get off. 

The common measure of short seller 
activity is the short interest ratio, obtained 
by dividing the number of shares in a stock 
sold short and not yet repurchased by the 
average daily volume of that stock for the 
month. Short-sales statistics for the mar- 
ket are computed as of the 15th of each 
month and are reported in the financial 
press shortly after that. Historically, a 
short interest ratio of 1.75 or higher is a 
bullish sign. 

So yippee. For the month that ended on 
March 8, 1984, short interest on the New 
York Stock Exchange (NYSE) was up 10% 
from the month before to 2.01; on the 
American Exchange (AMEX) it was up 
16% to 1.91. 

Short interest may be a better indica- 
tor of aggregate market momentum than 
individual stocks. In the middle of January, 
Coleco, for instance, was selling at about 
$20, yet its short interest ratio was 8.9; by 
the middle of March it was selling at about 
$13 and its short interest ratio had grown 
to 12.1. In the same period, IBM went in 
the other direction. Its short interest ratio 
dropped from 0.7 to 0.6 while its stock 
dropped from $117 to $112. 

There's yet another way ^hon sales 
are used as an indicator. A measure of the 
short-sale activity by specialists working 
on the exchange floors (who are particu- 
larly sophisticated traders) is a measure of 
what the most savvy investors think the 
market will do. 

The indicator — special short sales to 
total short sales — runs counter to the 
short interest ratio. If the specialists stop 
selling short, it is because they expect the 
market to go up. It usually does. Any 
measure of specialist short sales to total 
short sales under 45% is considered 
bullish — for March it was 35% on the 
NYSE and 1 1% on the AMEX. 

So what does all this arcana mean to 
you? First, that now may not be the time 
to sell short. Too many people are already 
there. Second, that a market upswing may 
be on the way. Third, now might be the 
time to buy. 

But then, as Thomas Stearns himself 
pointed out, April can be a cruel month, 
with that insidious mixing of memory and 
desire. So don't count on anything. 
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DISCOUNT DIGEST 



TO ORDER CALL (415) 459-1282 •TOLL FREE (800) 533-3012 CA (800) 533-3011 USA 



Direct Software Discount Prices Save $$ and Make 
Sense to Smart Buyers Who Know What They Want!! 



DIRECT SOFTWARE" is committed to being 
Number One in service and reliability, at 
low. low prices. Our satisfied customers 
include America's largest corporations, 
educational institutions, the U.S. govern- 
ment and thousands of individuals all 
around the world. Call on our courteous 
sales staff to find what we can do for you! 
We can beat any legitimate price adver- 
tised in this magazine, and still give you 
full technical support and person- 
alized service, with same-day shipment on 
most orders. 



FOX & GELLER 
Quickcode 



295 169 





List 


Sale 


ALPHA SOFTWARE 






Apple-IBM Connection 


250 


159 


Data Base Manager II 


295 


179 


Typeface 


125 


79 


ANDERSON— BELL 






ABSTAT 


395 


265 


ASHTONTATE 






dBASE II 


700 


379 


Friday 


295 


185 


ASPEN SOFTWARE 






Grammatik 


75 


56 


Proof Reader 


50 


38 


A.TI. 






Training WordStar 


75 


55 


Training dBASE II 


75 


55 


Training Multiplan 


75 


55 


BRUCE ar>d JAMES 






Wordvision 


80 


69 


CDEX 






MYB-Lotus 1-2-3 


70 


55 


MYB-Visicalc 


70 


55 


DIGITAL MARKETING 






Milestone 


295 


249 


Datebook II 


295 


179 


Footnote 


99 


84 


Bibliography 


99 


84 


Notebook 


150 


98 


MICROLINK II . • , 


89 


60 



dGraph 




295 


169 


dUtil 




99 


58 


CONDOR 








Condor 3 




650 


299 


GAMMA PRODUCTION, INC. 




Taxwizard 83 (IBM) 


50 


50 


Taxwizard 83 (CP/M) 


50 


40 


HUMANSOFT 






DBPIus 


• 1 


125 


84 


lUS 


-.1 J . 






Easy Filer 




400 


220 


Easy Planner , .. 


250 


164 


Easy System II 


395 


239 


(writer, mailer, speller) 






LEXISOFT 








Spellbinder 




495 


239 


LIFETREE 








Volkswriter 


; 1 


195 


109 


Volkswriter Deluxe 


245 


179 . 


UVING VIDEO TEXT INC. 






Think Tank 


(IBM) 


195 


165 


Think Tank 


(Apple) 


150 


119 


LOTUS 








1-2-3 




495 


315 


MDBM 








Knowledgeman 


500 


329 



^ SPECIALS List « 

DBASE II +Quickcode 995 
DBASE II +dUtil 799 
DBASE II + DGraph 999 
DBASE in- ABSTAT 1095 
DBASE II -^ DBASE Window 949 
DABSE II + WordStar 1195 - 

WORDSTAR $245 I dBase II 



SuperCalc 3 $239 I LOTUS 
RBASE: 4000 $319 



METASOFT 

Benchmark Word Processor 350 
Benchmark Mail List 250 

MICROPRO 

WordStar 495 

Professional Pak 1 .845 

InfoStar 495 

InfoStar- CP/M Card 695 

WordStar - CP/M Card 695- 

MailMerge 250 

SpellStar 250 

CalcStar f--' 145' 

WordStar/Option 295 

MICRORIM 

R Base 4000 I 486 



MICROSOFT 


List 


Sale 


Multiplan 


250 


159 


BASIC Interpreter 


350 


249 


Flight Simulator | 1 


SO 


38 


Word/Mouse 


475 


319 


MICROSTUFF 






Crosstalk 


195 


109 


OASIS ' ' 






The Word Plus 


150 


105 


Punctuation & Style 


150 


95 


PEACHTREE SOFTWARE 




Peachpak 4 


395 


275 


Peachtext 5000 


395 


219 


PERFECT SOFTWARE 






Perfect Writer 


349 


218 


Perfect Speller 




98 


Perfect Filer 




175 


Perfect Writer/Speller 


389 


298 


PETER NORTON 
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HITTING THE HIGH NOTES 

Software for teaching music gives students new enthusiasm 



BY MARGUERITE ZIENTARA 

Senior Writer 



Microcomputer software designed 
to teach music is making its first 
warblings on the Software Hit 
Parade. But a major question remains: Can 
you successfully bypass the teacher and 
learn music from computer software 
alone? Opinions are as diverse as the major 
and minor scales. 

Leslie Miller spent ten years studying 
violin, viola and piano in the traditional 
manner. "It was such a chore, the 
teachers were so mean and kids ended up 




being a nervous wreck," she recalls. On a 
recent weekend Miller settled down to 
spend a few hours with her Commodore 
64 and Electronic Arts' Music Construc- 
tion Set software. She was still playing 
Monday morning. "Once I got on it, I 
didn't want to get off," she explains. 

Without her extensive musical back- 
ground, however. Miller says she would 
have found the software somewhat less 
compelling and a lot more confusing. 
"Nothing beats having a human to talk 
to," says Miller, a computer operator at 
CW Communications in Framingham, 
Massachusetts. Nevertheless, after over- 
coming her initial cynicism, she says she 
enjoys working with the program's icons 
and its cut-and-paste function, and praises 
the beat counter and the scrolling staff 
offered with Music Construction Set. The 
variety of possible sounds available with 
the program also earns the program high 
marks from Miller. 

Still, Miller marks the software down 
for a number of gaps in the program's 



curriculum. "Whoever wrote this program 
was very brilliant, but he is aware of its 
limitations," she says. "He keeps suggest- 
ing that you go to the library to learn more 
about certain things." 

The beauty of the technology is also its 
bane. "The program spends a lot of time 
teaching you how to use the computer," 
Miller says. "I think someone should know 
at least a little bit about either music or 
computers, or it's overwhelming just to sit 
down at this thing." 

Students should have some previous 
training in music before they reach for 
music teaching software, according to 
some experts. Trying to learn music using 
computer software without prior musical 
training "would be like learning English 
grammar without knowing how to read the 
words," says Everett Hafner, adjunct 
professor of physics at Hampshire College 
in Amherst, Massachusetts. He teaches 
music using traditional methods and the 
ALF Music II software for the Apple II 
from ALF Products in Denver. 

A few preliminary lessons teaching the 
relationship between musical notation and 
the keys on a keyboard are sufficient to get 
students started using the computer. 
"That's all they need. Then they work 
entirely alone and produce very nice 
work," Hafner says. 

In the case of some musical skills, 
computer software is all you need, 
according to Fred Hofstetter, professor of 
music at the University of Delaware in 
Newark, and author of Atari's AtariMusic 
I and II software packages. "We've done 
studies with classes of students who knew 
nothing about music and we didn't allow 
any instructors to talk to them," he 
explains. "We made sure all the learning 
was done from the package and, in fact, it 
does teach." 

Of course, the computer is better 
suited to some things than to others. It's 
well-suited for training by ear and for 
learning to identify the notes associated 
with chords, intervals and harmonies. But 
computers do have limits, Hofstetter 
warns. "I wouldn't recommend them for 
teaching performance practice, interpre- 
tation or creating music." 

"The ear training is really beautiful," 
agrees Don Brill, one of the students who 
learned without human instruction. "It's a 
one-to-one situation with drill and practice 
until you reach proficiency. The computer 



doesn't get tired of you like a teacher 
would." The computer also gives a 
uniform approach to learning, notes Steve 
Monarski, another student who learned 
ear training by computer, whereas "every 
teacher stresses different things." 

Another major advantage of the tech- 
nology is beneficial for composers who 
have difficulty hearing music in their 
heads. "Most computer systems, unless 
they're very elaborate, sound awful," 
Hafner says, "but the big advantage is that 
as you compose, you get immediate 
feedback on what you've done." 

When selecting music software, buyers 
should be aware that software packages 
vary in sophistication. While drill-and- 



VENDORS OFFERING 
MUSIC PRODUCTS 

The following ish partial list of some of the 
major companies offerin;j computer music 
products. Contact the manufacturer for a 
catalog of the products available. 

Atari 

1312 Grossman 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086 

ALF Products 

1315 Nelson Street, Unit F 
Denver, CO 80214 

Electronic Arts 
2755 Campus Drive 
San Mateo, CA 94403 

Laubach Software 
P.O Box 1638 
Tusfin, CA 92680 

Music Technology, Inc. 

105 Fifth Avenue 

Garden City Park, NY 1 1040 

Passport Designs, Inc. 
625 Miramonfes Street 
Half Moon Bay, CA 940 1 9 

Sight and Sound International, Inc. 
I 3200 South 1 66th Street 
j New Berlin, Wl 53151 

I 

Shelton Leigh Palmer & Company 
360 East 57th Street, Fifth floor 
New York, NY 10022 

Syntauri Corporation 

1 670 South Amphlett Blvd., Suite 1 1 6 

San Mateo, CA 94402 

Waveform Corporation 
1912 Bonita Way 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
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practice is common, there are also more 
advanced packages that incorporate ele- 
ments of music theory. These packages 
are a bit harder on the pocketbook, 
however. The ALF Music II system, for 
example, comprises ten chips on a board 
and costs $195. 

"It [ALF Music II] knows music theory, 
so it knows where to draw the bar lines, 
how to make rests, how to tie notes — it 
knows everything," says Hafner. This 
allows students to work independently. 

A commonly praised feature of learning 
music by computer is that you don't have 
anyone breathing down your neck, watch- 
ing you, judging you and constantly 
correcting you. "It's easy to go at your 
own pace," Monarski says. "There's no 
deadline time and you probably learn it 
more thoroughly than you would if you just 
sat and listened to a lecture." 

While Miller feels that it is nice to have 
a human around when you have a question, 
she also acknowledges that the lone 
learner is likely to be more daring and 
creative. 

The biggest drawback of music soft- 
ware is the lack of depth in the feedback 
for the student, says Brill. "The computer 



can tell you when you're right or wrong 
and in which direction, but it can't go into 
as much detail about your mistakes," he 
says. 

Inferior sound quality is another major 
problem at this stage of the technology. 
"Computers are limited in terms of pitch 
accuracy and timbre or tone colors," says 
Gareth Loy, software coordinator for the 
computer audio research lab at the 
University of California at San Diego. 
Some of the sound problems are being 
overcome by the advent of small synthe- 
sizers, he notes. 

"If you can afford a low-cost synthesiz- 
er, you can make the most of your home 
computer and use it at a much higher level 
than before. Synthesizers have much 
richer sound qualities than are available on 
native personal-computer hardware," he 
explains. 

The real future of the technology, 
however, will be the ability to interface 
computers with actual electronic instru- 
ments, something that is just emerging as 
a reality. (See story below.) 

"Software learning programs provide a 
rather powerful tool, very much like word- 
processing programs," says Russ Walter, 



a Boston-based author and computer 
consultant. He believes that just as word 
processing encourages children's enthusi- 
asm for learning to write, music software 
encourages experimentation and creativ- 
ity in music. 

"People will talk on the phone and 
draw all kinds of pictures, but they're very 
afraid to doodle on a piano," Walter says. 
"People are so uptight about being correct 
when it comes to music. But with the 
software programs, you have a sense of 
perfection. When you're finally done, after 
you edit out your mistakes, you have 
something that's perfect." 

In spite of its shortcomings, music 
teaching software may be one of the last 
great bargains. Many software programs 
on the market today are "very beautiful 
and they're also inexpensive, at around 
$30 or so," Walter points out. Most home 
packages are written for the Apple, 
Commodore, Atari and Radio Shack per- 
sonal computers. In addition to offering 
drill and practice for learning notes, key 
signatures, rhythm and other essentials of 
the musical language, some music pro- 
grams teach music composition. (See 
related story on page 24.) 



BREAKTHROUGH PROMISES TO GIVE MUSICIANS TOTAL CONTROL 



BY MARGUERITE ZIENTARA 

Senior Writer 



Personal-computer software for teaching and composing 
music is riding a fast and furious crescendo. Until 
recently, its rise has been held back by the inability to 
connect a personal computer directly to a musical instrument. 

But last August, the International Midi Association (IMA) 
introduced a standard interface that allows virtually any 
microcomputer to control any electronic musical instrument. 
The Musical Instrument Digital Interface (Midi) is also 
eliminating the standards problem in the music industry by 
allowing interconnections between previously incompatible 
electronic instruments. 

Software developers haven't quite caught up with the 
emerging market. But by June there should be an explosion of 
new products based on these developments, predicts Roger 
Clay, executive director of IMA, based in Sun Valley, California. 

"Judging from the kind of response we've gotten from 
software developers and companies all over the world, I'd say 
the impact on the software industry could be considerable," 
Clay says. Among the companies that have expressed interest 
are Lotus Development. MicroPro, Microsoft, Adventure 
International and Broderbund Software. 

There are also murmurings about interfaces being built into 
personal computers in the future. Some of the aggressive micro 
manufacturers are currently conferring with IMA on that 
possibility. 

Where will it all lead? For musicians, it may lead to total con- 
trol over the creative process. "An artist will be able to 
compose music, overdub. tweak and edit it and even connect 
with cocomposers/performers, and then transmit the finished 
product via modem to a mastering facility in L.A. without ever 
having to leave his studio in Missoula, Montana," Clay says. 



For teachers, communications software that will allow 
remote teaching is slated for release in June by Shelton Leigh 
Palmer & Company in New York City. Instructors will be able to 
communicate with pupils via modem, monitoring the students' 
development in such fundamental areas as keyboard technique, 
ear training and music theory. Clay says, .'\nother teaching 
possibility is instructional systems based on interactive video 
disks, computers and synthesizers. 

How can you get the interface? For users of the Apple II or 
He. Passport Designs in Half Moon Bay. California, offers a Midi 
interface card for $199. The unit has been evaluated and 
approved by IMA. An interface card for the Sinclair, 
Commodore 64, VIC 20, ."Xpple lie and Zilog Z80A computers is 
available for $149 from Music Technology in Garden City Park, 
New York. This unit has not yet been evaluated by IMA. 

Once you have the computer and interface card, you must 
have a musical instrument equipped with the Midi interfacing 
box, now available on some keyboard and drum machines. The 
card connects directly to the box. 

IMA is an independent, nonprofit organization that serves as 
a clearinghouse for information on the Midi. Its advisory board 
members include Timothy Loary, record producer Rupert Hine 
and musicians Herbie Hancock and Larry Fast. 

With no advertising scheduled until next June, the six- 
month-old group has attracted more than 1.000 members just 
by word of mouth. Clay says. IMA members include 
manufacturers, users, educators and retailers in both the 
computer and music fields. Among the computer industry 
members are Apple, Atari, Mindset, Amiga and IBM. 

The interface has caught on within the musical instrument 
industry "like wildfire," Clay says. "A year ago. two products 
had Midi on them; now it's about 50." 

IMA can be contacted at 8426 Vine Valley Drive, Sun 
Valley. CA 91352. 
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iAiu 4 . WENDEk THE AMAZING DRUM MACHINE 



It's getting late, the recording session is running over and 
the drummer can't hit the beat close enough. He's just a 
fraction of a second off, but because of it, the sound isn't 
quite right. Well, there's only one thing to do — call Wendel, ar- 
guably the world's best drummer. Not only can Wendel hit with 
absolute precision, he can duplicate the sound produced by just 
about every drummer recording today. 

The brainchild of Roger Nichols, a recording engineer who 
has won five Grammy Awards, Wendel is in reality a very so- 
phisticated computer. But unlike many other computer-based 
"band boxes," Wendel isn't a synthesizer that manufactures its 
own sounds. Instead, Wendel captures the sounds produced by 
the best studio drummers and stores them for future use. 

"We have each drummer run through his entire repertoire of 
strokes, repeating each several times," explains Nichols. 
"Then, if we need a repetitive pattern, Wendel can intermix the 
slightly different sounds of the needed stroke stored in its 
memory for the drum sound we want to use. The result is a 
sound with human-like qualities instead of the mechanical 
sameness of a synthesized drum." 

Wendel's roots go back to 1978 when Nichols was working 
on Steely Dan's Gaucho album. Inherent in the music was a 
need for some very precise drum patterns. Although the best 
drummers in the business were tried, none was able to produce 
the combination of sound and feel the group envisioned. What 
was needed was a drummer with machine-like precision. But in 
those days, none of the drum machines currently on the market 
were available. 

"I was sitting around the studio with the group one day," 
Nichols recalls, "when Donald Fagen, who was then with Steely 
Dan, suggested I build a machine that could play the drums the 
way we needed." 

About a year and half before working on the Gaucho album, 
Nichols had turned to computer technology for help with the 
simulations and calculations for the design of a new microphone. 
"I bought all the books on computers I could find and learned 
how all the parts worked and how they went together. It wasn't 
easy. I still have a garage full of computers I put together that 
didn't work." 

By the time Fagen suggested that Nichols build a drum ma- 
chine, Nichols knew enough about computers to do it. The first 
machine he built was an 8-bit machine and was far less 
sophisticated than Wendel. But Nichols' computerized drummer 
worked well enough to do the job and was used in three of the 
numbers on the GaMcAo album. 

Wendel was conceived a year or so later when Fagen left 
Steely Dan and went out on his own. Nichols was called on to 
record Fagen's first album, The Nightfly, which also required 
the services of a computerized drummer. However, unlike the 
earlier Steely Dan album that used conventional analog- 
recording technology, Fagen's album was tp Ije recorded using 
the new digital technology. > if. 

The biggest advantage of digital-recording technology over 
conventional analog technology is the improvement in the 
signal-to-noise ratio. The original drum machine was just too 
noisy for digital recording, so Nichols had to design a newer, 
quieter model to accommodate the new technology. 

Since the music was going to be recorded in digital form, 
Nichols decided to build a fully-digital drummer that would 
produce the corresponding digital signal, or coding, rather than 
the drum sounds themselves. The easiest way to do that was to 
simply take the signal produced by the original drum machine's 
microprocessor before it was converted into an analog signal. 
The problem was that its 8-bit microprocessor just didn't 



operate quickly enough to work with the digital recorder. 

To be able to efficiently handle the required memory and 
provide the required 50,000 16-bit samples each second, a very 
fast CPU (central-processing unit) was needed. Nichols 
searched through the data sheets of every fast CPU he could 
find and talked to several microcomputer manufacturers in an 
attempt to find one that could provide the overall performance 
needed. 

About that time, says Nichols, CompuPro, a Hayward, 
California, manufacturer of microcomputer components and 
systems, came out with its very fast 8086 CPU board. "On pa- 
per, it seemed to be everything I needed. So I bought it, alMig 
with their mainframe chassis, memory and support boards, put 
it all together and it met or exceeded the specifications printed 
in their data sheets." Nichols added a video display terminal 
(VDT) with retrographics to the CompuPro computer to 
produce the computerized drum machine now affectionately 
known as Wendel. 

In practice, Nichols uses a studio tape recorder to capture a 
string of 15 to 20 drum beats. The tape is then played back and 
the one that sounds the way a perfect drum beat should sound is 
played into Wendel. The process may be repeated several times 
to provide Wendel with a selection of slightly different 
"perfect" drum and cymbal beats. 

Because Wendel can only record for about ten seconds 
before its main memory is completely filled, the digitized signal 
is transferred to another recording media — an 8-inch floppy 
disk. Once the recorded signal has been transferred to a floppy 
disk, Wendel's main memory can be cleared and another ten- 
second burst of sound recorded. 

After a recording session has been completed, Nichols can 
electronically edit the digitized sounds stored on the floppy disks 
to remove any extraneous noise that may have been picked up 
during the recording sessions. Once this process has been 
completed, the edited signal is transferred back to the floppy 
disk for storage until Wendel's services are needed at the 
recording session. | 

"We have floppy disks in the library that contain maybe 50 
or 60 different drum hits, different intensities and different 
snare sounds." Nichols says. "We have the same collection of 
sounds for different kick drums, different high hats and other 
percussion instruments." 

The VDT's graphic display is also used to determine where 
to loop a sound — a ride cymbal, for example. The idea is to pick 
points in time for each restrike that are slightly different so that 
the resulting sound is slightly different on each beat. In this way, 
Wendel avoids the machine-like precision that sets other 
electronic drummers apart from the human musician. 

While Wendel can be programmed to follow a steady beat, it 
can also be used to replace the sound of a defective instrument 
(a broken snare, for example) exactly as it was originally played. 
To do this, the original recording is played into Wendel, which 
automatically prepares its own timing chart to identify the 
precise point in time when each drum hit was made by the studio 
musician. Then Wendel generates its beats in accordance with 
the timing chart. 

Wendel was originally built to provide the absolute precision 
that human musicians were unable to provide. However, not all 
the beats in a number need to be hit with absolute precision. Be- 
cause of this. Nichols programs Wendel to occasionally misplace 
a beat by a split second in noncritical parts of a number, further 
enhancing the human-like quality of its music. This makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to tell by listening whether the drummer is 
Wendel or a human musician. 
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KUG hooks up with CompuServe: 

KUG, a national Kaypro Users' Group, 
decided to go on-line with CompuServe's 
Special Interest Group (SIG) section when 
its own bulletin board became more than it 
could handle. Currently, members and 
other computer users can leave and grab 
messages about KUG on-line. A special 
forum for guest speakers has also been set 
up for all Kaypro users. Public-domain 
software and special KUG library pro- 
grams are available for downloading. Any 
computer user with a modem and commu- 
nication software can reach the KUG SIG 
on CompuServe by typing "GO PCS 25" 
at the prompt. Public-domain software for 
the Kaypro and CompuServe starter kits 
are available from KUG at Box 100, 
Malverne, NY 11565. 

PCjr Users' Group: The Users' Group, a 
new club for IBM PCjr owners (anybody 
out there?), was recently bom in Buddy 
Holly's hometown of Lubbock, Texas. 
Group president, Brian Gratz, says that 
"IBM has brought the personal computer 
into the home. The User's Group will help 
these users get the most out of their 
investment." The club will publish a 
monthly newsletter that features news, 
product announcements, reviews, user 
classifieds and a forum for the exchange of 
member-written software. It will also offer 
an Approved Product List of products that 
meet the club's standards. Items on the 
approved list will be available at group 
discounts for members. 

"We want to keep our users on the 
leading edge of what's going on in the PCjr 
world," Gratz says. "No matter what IBM 
says, our users do want a second disk 
drive, more memory and an alternate 
keyboard. They want their machine to be 
able to function like PCjr's big brother, and 
we're helping them do it." 

For membership information contact 
the group at 4620 50th Street, A-9, 
Lubbock, TX 79414; (806) 799-0327. A 
one-year membership costs $15. 

Apples and Kids: A colorful new publica- 
tion geared to the young Apple user just 
published its first issue. The Apple's 
Apprentice is crammed with games, 
comics, technical help, news and reviews, 
all designed to keep kids interested and 
educated. The first editorial (written by 
the "apprentice wizard") says: "Not only 



is it the first Apple magazine for kids, but 
it's the first magazine for kids where you 
can be boss." 

Kids are encouraged to write and share 
their ideas, insights and needs with the 
publication, as well as to contribute 
articles, games and programs to the effort. 
The premiere issue features articles such 
as one on the computers that created the 
special effects in movies like Star Wars, 
Star Trek and Caddyshack. 

For a one-year subscription, send $24 
to Emerald City Publishing, Inc., P.O. Box 
582-AA, Santee.CA 92071. 

FOG library goes on-line: Users of 
Kaypro, Morrow Micro Decision, Zorba, 
Executive and Lobo Max machines, as well 
as owners of the dear old Osborne 1 
dinosaurs, can rest assured that they'll 
suffer no dearth of programs. The First 
Osborne Group (FOG) in Daly City, 
California, has put its entire public-domain 
library on-line. 

System 1. for 300- and 1,200-baud 
modems, is on a 33 megabyte Trantor 
hard disk that holds the contents of 175 
diskettes. It also includes, according to 
FOG executive director Gale P. Rhoades, 
"the new programs that people send in for 
submission to the library, and a lot of other 
stuff, too." The new submissions are in a 
special section. Its telephone number is 
(415)755-2030. 

There are two other FCXJ systems for 
CP/M users. System 2 runs out of 
Vancouver, British Columbia, and is 300 
and 1,200 baud as well. It's on a 20- 
megabyte Trantor and has most of the 
public-domain library, though not all, 
according to Rhoades. Its number is (604) 
596-0314. 

System 3 is for 1,200-baud modems 
only. On a 10-megabyte Trantor, it 
contains the newest releases in the library 
plus other goodies. Its number is (415) 
992-8542. 

All systems have different access levels 
that depend on membership status. "The 
systems are open to everybody, but 
there's no CP/M access for a first-time 
caller," says Rhoades. "Initially, they'll 
have access only to the message system. 
To get CP/M access, they must leave a 
comment upon leaving the system and 
include their name, address, phone num- 
ber and a FOG membership number if they 
have one." Rhoades says that varying 



levels of access are allowed to FOG 
members, officers of affiliate groups and 
nonmembers. "It's all on the screen. If 
people read the messages as they get on 
the system and follow the instructions, 
they won't have any problems." 



EVENTS 



May 1 , Palo Alto, CA: The Success in 
Software conference will bring together 
such industry leaders as Mitch Kapor, 
president of Lotus Development, Bill 
Budge, president of BudgeCo, and John 
Rowley, president of Digital Research. 
They and other prominent speakers will 
discuss the major issues in microcomputer 
software. Contact: Creative Think, (415) 
321-6775. Location: Hyatt Rickeys Hotel. 
Time: 8:15 A.M. - 5:00 P.M. Registration 
will begin at 7:00 A.M. Admission: $295 
before April 3, $345 after. j 

May 3 - 6, Chicago, IL: The former 
Applefest and PC'83 shows have been 
merged into one event called The Personal 
Computer Userfest. This new show will 
include IBMs, Apples and their work- 
alikes such as Digital Equipment ma- 
chines. Contact: Northeast Expositions, 
(617) 739-2000 or (800) 841-7000 out- 
side Massachusetts. Location: O'Hare 
Exposition Center. Time: 10:00 A.M. - 
5:00 P.M. Admission: $10.00 one-day 
ticket, $20.00 all four days. 

May 5 - 6, Oakland, CA: Buy, sell or 
trade at The North-West Computer Swap 
No. 5. Exhibits range from IC's to 
complete computer systems. Contact: 
North-West Computer Swap, (408) 266- 
6768 or (408) 978-8626. Location: Oak- 
land Convention Center. Time: 10:00 
A.M. - 5:00 P.M. Admission: $6 for both 
days. 

Jackie Rae, applications editor 
Barbara Gerk, researcher 

InfoWorld welcomes contributions from 
the microcomputer community to Grape- 
vine. If you have information on inexpen- 
sive resources for users, special events, 
new bulletin boards or user groups, 
address it to the Applications Editor, 
InfoWorld, 1060 Marsh Road, Suite C- 
200. Menlo Park, CA 94025. 
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Doug Clapp 

THE DEMISE OF THE USER 




The West Coast Computer Faire was 
like going to bed with your mother. 
The air was acrid with incest. 
Everybody was us. Industry people. Blue 
suits. Neckties. Socks. Well, not complete- 
ly. There was one "computer user" who 
tried to sneak in the back and wander 
around. Foolish naivety — not surprising 
in a user. Fortunately he was quickly 
spotted (you couldn't miss him) and 
brutally clubbed to death beside Digital's 
display (it was only fitting). The kid didn't 
have a chance. Four venture capitalists, a 
literary agent, six marketing guys and the 
head of some big chain caught the kid. 
They threw control keys in his eyes, 
tripped him on an obscure license agree- 
ment, then went at him with massive 
documentation in rigid, slipcover binders. 
You know the kind; sledgehammers 
couldn't have done it better. 

It was the end of an era, and it passed 
without notice; the user's piteous wails 
were lost in the roar of agents making 
lunch dates with developers and authors. 
So it goes. Just as well, I say. 

Okay, I admit that users were a 
romantic notion, like paddle-wheel boats, 
clean air. Democrats and companies with 
ten people on the payroll. It's nostalgic to 
imagine people using computers in the 
"real world." It's amusing to pretend that 
everyone doesn't know Pascal like the 
back of their teeth. It's quaint to think 
someone still can't strip off the high bits or 
doesn't know enough to throw in a couple 
of blank fields (just to be safe). But who 
needs them? Like the dodo bird, users 
were a funny but ultimately stupid idea. 
Cute, but not built to survive. A transitory 
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phenomenon. Not in, you know, The Plan. 

But let's not over romanticize their 
passing. They were, after all, more trouble 
than they were worth. First, they never 
had any money. Can you imagine traveling 
to San Francisco and not writing it off? 
Even if they did somehow arrive at the 
Bay, they couldn't afford the Mark 
Hopkins or the Hilton. And they wouldn't 
know anybody. Why mention the fun 
you've had with (Big Industry Name) if 
your friends don't even know the guy? 
Jeez! How tacky. 

(Look: Microsoft packed the Flood 
mansion without needing to invite even 
one person remotely ordinary, and the 
message was clear: if you don't know your 
pat^s and champagnes, we don't need ya. 

And Bill Gates says: "Oh yeah, you're 
the guy that rips everybody up." No, no, 
no. That's the other g\xy.) 

The world turns, thank God. We 
couldn't have Jordache jeans and rhine- 



Microsoft packed 
the Flood mansion 



without inviting an 
ordinary person. 



stone roach holders until we got rid of 
hippies. We couldn't have the federal 
government until we got rid of Jacksonian 
democracy. We couldn't have American 
Express cards until we got rid of the "my- 
word-is-my-bond" crap. We couldn't have 
all the great micro-to-mainframe stuff until 
we got rid of the low-lifes without 
mainframes. We couldn't have 70- 
megabyte hard disks until everyone was 
"in the industry." Do you know what 
those things cost? 

So the era passed, without notice. If 
you're not perceptive, you can miss this 
sort of thing. It's understandable. 

There were a few (just a few) misguid- 
ed, doomed-to-failure vendors at the faire 
who are still living in the past. The Borland 
International folks, for example, believe 
they can sell an incredibly superb, world- 
class Turbo Pascal for some 40 odd bucks. 
I mean, how can developers justify $700 



for their products if they use a $40 
compiler? After all, people don't buy these 
things, companies do. What's an R&D 
budget for if not for buying overpriced 
programming tools? 

Let's remember the users for what 
they really were: a bunch of crassly over- 
eager youngsters full of stupid questions, 
dumb ideas and ridiculous notions. Notions 
like "Wouldn't it be great for recipes," and 
"I wonder if I can make it play tic-tac-toe," 
and "This would be great for the kids," 
and "Let's make it work with a color TV," 
and "Do you think they'll ever get really 
cheap?" and "This could wipe out the 
power structure" and "Could I use the 
cassette recorder I already have?" How 
embarrassing. Just the thought of 
BIORYTHM.BAS makes one shudder at 
the gaucherie of it all. 

Oh, I'm sure stories about users will 
persist for some time. Rumors that 
someone in Kansas isn't working for some 
software-hardware-marketing-publishing- 
telecommunications firm. This is Chariots 
of the Gods stuff. Factoids. Graduated 
build-downs. Talking dolphins. Believe 
what you will. It's just another silly belief 
structure. "What landed in your 
backyard?" 

Actually, the question of whether users 
actually exist is a moot point. The wealthy 
Victorians could hop a carriage to London 
and never see a person in rags. If pressed, 
they'd no doubt mull the question over, 
furl their brows, then reply, "Well ... I 
suppose they exist, but ... " The only 
proper reply to an outrageously tasteless 
question. And you'd never be invited back. 
(My brother told me about a nude beach in 
Jamaica where the women do, of course, 
wear their jewelry. One does what one 
must, I suppose.) We might as well argue 
about Lincoln's ghost over there in the 
corner. The user question, these days, is 
best handled by philosophy majors. 

I watched them drag the bloody corpse 
away; wrestling the body through the 
crowds, trying not to stain the pinstripes 
in passing. I was a witness to history. He 
was wearing a T-shirt and jeans, of all 
things! I glanced down at the distorted, 
beaten features. For a moment, I thought I 
recognized someone I knew a long, long 
time ago. Then the body was swallowed by 
the crowd and the moment passed. Just as 
well. 

See ya at Comdex. 
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How to move with 
and take your 



Introducing tlie IBM Portabk Personal Computer. 

It's a complete PC. In a case. With a handle. 
And a welcome addition to the family. 

The IBM Portable Personal Computer is 
the first IBM PC system you can pick up and 
take with you. Across town or across the 
hall. Or put away easily for another day. 
It's a powerful system, with 256KB of 
user memory (expandable to 512KB) 
^ ^ and a slimline double-sided 5i4" 
diskette drive (and room for 
^ - S^ -^T^ ^ another). Plus a built-in 
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modern times 
PCwithyou. 



9" monitor with easy- to-read amber 
characters. Text and graphics capability. 
And an 83-key keyboard. 

All fitted into a sturdy, transportable 
case that's easy to handle. And park. 

The IBM*of portable personal 
computers. Make no mistake about it, 
this is a true IBM PC. 

Which means it is part of the same 
dependable family as the IBM Personal 
Computer, the IBM PC/XT and the new 
IBM PCjr. And that means you can use 
many IBM Personal Computer Software 



programs to help you reach your goals. 

All this and five expansion slots, 
ready to accept expanded memory, 
printers and other useful IBM Personal 
Computer options. Which should keep 
you rolling far into the future. 

Pick one up at a store near you. 
You can see the new IBM Portable 
Personal Computer at any authorized 
IBM PC dealer or IBM Product Center. 

To find the store nearest you, call 
1-800-447-4700. In Alaska or Hawaii, 
call 1-800-447-0890. ==r==* 
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WQRLDAPART 
FROM THE ORDINARY 

Introducing the MTX512 




Step into a new realm of microcom- 
puter technology. 

Where computers are housed in sleek 
black metal cases. Computer languages 
work in interactive harmony. And com- 
puter owners finally move up 
to a system they won'i 
outgrow. 

Step into 
the extraordinary 
world of the 
MTX512 




Interactive Software: 
An MTX Exclusive 

This is the way all micros should 
perform. Interactively. 

With the MTX, you can create and 
manipulate programs using four different 
languages in dynamic interaction, all 
coordinated through the FRONT 
PANEL DISPLAY. And the languages 
housed in the MTX's 24K ROM will 
satisfy the needs — and desires — of 
both novice and highly advanced pro- 
grammers. In addition to powerful 
MTX BASIC and MTX GRAPHICS 
languages, you get NODDY, an 
11 -command "easy learn" language, and 
MTX ASSEMBLER, which enables 
sophisticated programming in assembly 
language. 

Serious programmers will also 
appreciate our ASSEMBLER/ 
DISASSEMBLER, tied to BASIC, which 
gives them unprecedented display and 
keyboard access to Z80 CPU storage 
locations, memory and program. 



64K to 512K USER RAM, 
And So Much More 

Never has so much performance been 
designed into a single microcomputer. 
With 64K user RAM, and expansion 
capabilities that can take you up to 
512K, the MT^ is the perfect micro for a 
wide range of applications. 

Graphics capabilities? The MTX starts 
off where other micros usually end up. 
Delivering 16-color, 256 x 192 high 
resolution graphics. In a format powered 
by 32 easily movable, user-defined 
sprites. 

The MT^ also gives you eight 
definable windows, to operate in- 
dependently or in tandem. And still 
maintain full screen capabilities. We call 
them Virtual Screens. You'll call them 
extraordinary. 

Far from ordinary as well are the built- 
in systems outputs that come standard 
on the MTX. TTie Centronics parallel 
printer pxjrt. The two industry-standard 
joystick ports. The uncommitted parallel 
I/O port. The 2400 baud Cassette port. 
Separate TV and Video Monitor ports. 
The 4-channel sound hifi output. We've 
even installed a ROM cartridge port for 
Word Processing and other dedicated 
programs. 




Word Processing for $999 

This is word processing the way it 
should be. Quick. Easy. Professional. For 
a limited time, you can purchase a 
package that includes the MTX512; the 
powerful New Word™, word processing 
ROM board; and the Memotech 
DMX80 correspondence quality printer"*. 
An exceptional value! 

A Computer That Grows 
Into a System 

The MTX was designed to grow, and 
to keep on growing. With a full line of 
Memotech system peripherals that will 
answer your growing needs. TTie MTX's 
Z80A processor, running at 4MH:, 
enables you to expand into the MTX 
hard disc, MTX Silicon and Floppy Disc 
CP/M operated systems. Systems that 
could provide up to 160 megabyte 
storage capacity. That's power you might 
one day need; considering that the MTX 
can be used in an interactive com- 
munications network (OXFORD 
RING® ) linking up to 255 units. 

Now, The Bottom Line 

Tine more engineering you put into 
designing a computer, the less it will cost 
to produce. Which is why we can sell it 
for $595'*'*. 

And why we can confidently back it 
up with a full one-year warranty. 

See the MTX512 at your computer 
dealer now or contact Memotech 
Corporation, 99 Cabot Street, Needham, 
MA 02194; or phone (617) 449-6614. 



MEMOTECH 

CORPORATON 



NcwWcnd it a trademark of NewStar Software Inc. CF/M is a trademark of Digital Research. Inc. *DMX60 suggested retail price S39S. **Sugge$ted retail price. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS CONFER ON-LINE 

Networks link globe-trotting free-lancers to publishers, agencies 



BY DEMISE CARUSO 

Reporter 



The hardest obstacle to overcome for 
anyone who decides to go solo in a 
profession is making connections. 
Freelance photographers are a good 
example. They've been forever plagued by 
the difficulties of connecting with the 
people who buy their photographs, espe- 
cially while traversing the jungles of 
deepest Africa or other exotic locations. 
And photo buyers have been equally 
bedeviled by the difficulties of locating 
absentee photographers. But the picture is 
changing — thanks to the development of 
photo-service networks. 

Networks for stock photo agencies, 
photographers, publishers, advertisers 
and just about anyone who needs to tap 
into the photo fraternity were nonexistent 
until about a year ago, when two interna- 
tional networks went on-line. Only one, 
the New York City-based Photonet, really 
services all the nooks and crannies of the 
profession, providing everything from the 
standbys such as electronic mail to 
computer-generated slides and on-line 
shopping for photographic equipment. 
Photonet links photographers of all spe- 
cialties to all segments of the industry, 
including photo agencies, researchers, 
editors,, art directors, audiovisual and film 
producers, and manufacturers and retail- 
ers of photographic equipment. 

The other network. Photo- 1, still calls 
itself "experimental" and limits itself to 
stock agencies, publications and cream-of- 
the-crop, globe-trotting photojournalists. 
Both networks are open only to profes- 
sionals. And, as many professionals are 
now attesting, the need for such services 
is great. 

Photonet, which bills itself as an 
information utility for the entire profes- 
sional-photography industry, has been on- 
line just eight months and has already 
amassed nearly 400 subscribers. Services 
offered on the network include bulletin 
boards and electronic mail, news and 
information resources, a subscriber direc- 
tory, on-line shopping and special interest 
group (SIG) services to organizations that 
request them. 

It was founded by computer neophytes 
Len Kaltman and Patricia Woodson, two 
New York photographers who met at a 
Radio Shack seminar early in 1983. They 



worked out the idea after 
Kaltman discovered 
CompuServe. 

"I got very excited about 
that," he says. "I looked 
around and saw nothing to do 
with photography in the com- 
puter world, nothing on a 
professional level, nothing 
for photographic research. 
Pat and I met and put our 
brains together, got a pro- 
grammer and started 
programming." 

They finished the con- 
cept, designed the network 
and announced it at a press 
conference in April 1983. 
One hundred-fifty enthusias- 
tic people signed up before 
the network officially went 
on-line in September. 

All subscribers must have professional 
credentials — Photonet screens all its 
applicants. Once the proper credentials 
have been established, all a user needs is a 
computer with a modem, the ability to 
speak English and no more technical 
aptitude than it takes to "to use an 
automatic bank teller machine to punch in 
numbers," according to Woodson. 

"Maybe we're not so different from 
other industries," says Kaltman, "but a lot 
of the reasoning behind creating things 
like services for photo-equipment manu- 
facturers and electronic communications 
comes from the fact that we're usually 
isolated about sharing information. In 
working with clients, photographers have 
always had terrific problems, especially 
when they go out on location. 

"And photographers need to utilize a 
lot of services and channel information 
rapidly. With Photonet, you have an 
automatic tie-in with Nikon for repair 
information and other services. You can 
let people know on-line that you need 
technical information, or to borrow some 
equipment. You can continue to work with 
a publisher or a stock agent to let them 
know where you're going, so you can 
produce useful film for a client." 

Among their prestigious clients is the 
National Geographic Society, which uses 
the service to find the vast number of 
photographers and photographs it needs 
for its special publications and educational 
media division. Another client is the world- 




renowned photography school at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology in 
central New York, which recently offered 
to provide Photonet subscribers with a 
"living data base," composed of the 
school's 60 professors, to answer techni- 
cal questions. 

William Allen, assistant director of 
National Geographic's special publications 
and educational media division, went on- 
line with Photonet about two months ago. 
His need for good photos is vast: in the 
first six months of 1982, his division used 
3,563 photos in its many publications. Of 
those, 747 were unassigned pictures taken 
from agencies or photographers' stock 
files, all of whom had to be individually 
contacted. 

Allen says that up to now, he devoted 
too many hours and dollars to mailing out 
form letters, thus when Photonet gets its 
electronic form letter service up, it "will 
enable us to send numbers of letters 
quickly. The reduction in cost will be 
great; it costs so much to get letters done 
now. I think it will enable us to reach a lot 
of photographers we couldn't ordinarily 
reach, some of whom could be significant 
contributors." 

Woodson says they're working on 
setting up electronic facilities for mass 
mailings in the near future, a need 
Photonet hadn't anticipated the demand 
for at its inception. "We didn't want 
people inundated with junk mail," 
Woodson explains. "But since people need 
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Carl Purcell is one of the professional photographers who use Photonet's services. 



to send more copies, we'll be doing that 
soon." 

The junk-mail issue is also of concern to 
Photo- 1. Cofounder Rick Smolen cites the 
danger of junk mailings as one of the 
reasons he raised the subscription price 
from $100 to $150 per year — to keep 
the membership limited to professionals. 

"Once a load of junk mail goes to the 
editor of Time two or three times, for 
example, no one will want to touch the 
system anymore," he stresses. 

Founded by Smolen and fellow photo- 
journalist Dave Cohen, Photo- 1 is primari- 
ly an electronic-mail and bulletin-board 
service for its 100 subscribers. It sprung 
from the need for photographers to 
communicate with each other, especially 
while on the road. 

"Out there, your family is other 
photographers and other journalists," 
Smolen explains. "You hear all kinds of 
good information during dinners in weird 
countries in the middle of the night. One 
time I realized when I came back from an 
assignment in Thailand that I knew a taxi 
driver who spoke English, and the best 
hotel and the name of the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor there. That kind of information would 
save another photographer a week on the 
phone in a new country." 

Even with such high-visibihty subscrib- 
ers as Time and the National Geographic 
Society, Smolen says he's trying to keep 
Photo-l's profile low. "Our main appeal is 
to people who are already doing business 
with each other." To emphasize that, 
Smolen says, potential subscribers are 
now required to have recommendations 
from two other Photo- 1 users before they 
can join the network. 

The travails of travel is something that 
both networks sympathize with. Both 
Photo- 1 and Photonet provide stock 
agencies and publishers like Allen with the 
ability to keep an eye open for worldwide 
photo possibilities. Photonet uses a bulle- 
tin board called Travel Update. "It's a kind 
of self-made data base by photographers 



who want people to know where they're 
going," says Kaltman. "1 can scan a data 
base to find out who's going where at what 
time and commission them for photos if I 
need to do so." 

A separate bulletin board, the Stock 
Update, provides photographers with an- 
other place to list their work. Picture 
buyers can peruse the board to find who 
has just returned from somewhere in 
order to update their stock collection. 

Another Photonet bulletin board makes 
it easy for anyone needing photos of a 
particular subject to put out a notice to 
stock agencies and photographers for 
submissions. 

Photonet also makes room on the 
network for various SIGs. Members of 
restricted professional groups receive a 
special log-on number from Photonet that 
gives them immediate access to their 
organization's internal bulletin board. The 
Picture Agency Council of America 
(PACA), a group of 80 of the largest 
picture agencies in the world, accesses a 
private area within the network to conduct 
its business. Kaltman says the SIG is being 
used "very enthusiastically." 

Another SIG, this one open to all 
network users, is the Chicago branch of 
the Advertising Photographers of America 
(APA). 

Although most people are intrigued by 
the possibilities of a far-reaching photo 
network like Photonet, others are abstain- 
ing from judgment until the system is fully 
developed. 

"So far it's marginal as to its value," 
says Erwin Perton, of Fred Lewis Incorpo- 
rated in New York City, a stock agency 
with a million-photo library. But he admits 
that of the 50 stock agencies in New York 
City, about half subscribe to Photonet. "It 
has promise, but they'll have to sign up 
more customers before it's worth it. At 
the moment there isn't any competitive 
advantage. But one day when [more] 
customers are on it, we may see requests 
that wouldn't come in over the transom or 



over the telephone," he says. 

Another stock agency voicing concern 
over the potential impact of networks like 
Photonet is The Photo File in San 
Francisco. Gerald French of The Photo 
File says that although he is seriously 
considering signing up for the network, he 
hesitates because, "One, it's an unknown. 
And two, I don't know how I can utilize it 
to make a profit." An area of concern for 
stock companies, he says, is that photogra- 
phers on-line can deal directly with clients 
rather than going through agencies. "If we 
charge $500 for a photograph, the 
photographer gets $250," he says. "If he 
(the photographer] sees the request, 
there's no reason for him not to respond 
directly to the publication, and publica- 
tions prefer to deal directly with 
photographers." 

But National Geographic's Allen 
doesn't see this as a problem. "No, we 
certainly wouldn't be using stock houses 
less. What we'll do is simply expand the 
number of contacts we have. Many of our 
small-scale projects, on a short fuse, aren't 
worth the agency's effort, the photogra- 
pher's effort or our effort to send out a 
mass search. Photo agencies have a great 
advantage in that particular way. We tend 
to deal with them a great deal on shorter 
projects. We won't be slowing down at 
all." 

It is true, however, that free-lance 
professionals stand to greatly benefit from 




Bill Allen of the National Geographic Society 

photo networks. Free-lance photojoumal- 
ist Carl Purcell, whose photos have 
appeared in National Geographic, as well 
as many other publications (he also writes 
a regular column for Popular Photogra- 
phy), claims Photonet already has become 
"indispensable" to him. 

"Of course I'll sell direct to a client 
instead of to a stock house," says Purcell, 
who has traveled to all comers of the 
world. The day we spoke to him, he was in 
the midst of about four hours of Photonet 
work, including a reply to a researcher 
looking for pictures of African families and 
of power plants in India. 

"I'll sell to whoever comes to me for 
pictures," he says. "For example. Nation- 
al Geographic has requests on-line and 
I'm responding to them today. It saves 
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the commission. They pay a straight rate, 
and they'd rather pay the photographer 
the rate. But I don't think it's a big 
drawbaclt. Not that many publications go 
directly on-line with photo requests." 
Purcell says Photonet means "literally 
thousands of dollars to me, to be able to 
find out what people are looking for." 

A new feature of Photonet may soon 
save others thousands of dollars as well, 
especially professionals who need quick 
solutions to problems only an expert can 
solve. This feature, dubbed by the Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology (RIT) as the 
"living data base," has founders Woodsen 
and RIT-graduate Kaltman "delighted." 

Russ Krauss, director of the school of 
photographic arts and sciences at RIT, 
sold the data-base idea to Kaltman and 
Woodsen as "an exciting marriage be- 
tween imagery and computers." 

The "living data base" will be com- 
posed of a number of terminals installed in 
RIT's school of photography. All the major 
departments — including imaging and 
photographic science, photographic tech- 
nology (including biomedical photogra- 
phy), film and video, fine art and 
alternative photography — will be repre- 
sented. 

"People who access Photonet will be 
able to literally branch off to an RIT 
network and raise whatever questions 
they have, which will then be routed to the 
faculty members with expertise in that 
field." Krauss says RIT has 60 professors, 
and is the largest school of its kind. He also 
says they will not charge for the advisory 
service unless the question is very com- 
plex and requires in-depth consulting time. 
Except for the complicated queries, 
Krauss estimates that turnaround time 
won't exceed a day. 

Why such altruism? "Synergism be- 
tween Photonet and ourselves is mutually 
beneficial. We're looking at the future and 
seeing where education is going in photo 
arts and sciences," he says. "I'm trying to 
alert the faculty to the virtues of comput- 
ers and networking. It's not only a service 
to the field, but it's a step to professionally 
update our faculty." 

In the future, RIT may participate in 
some form of electronic publishing and 
other services as well. In the meantime, 
Krauss says, "We'll start off small, provide 
quality service, and see where we go. 
We've always been known for quality, and 
we want to maintain that." 

Photo- 1 is the more expensive of the 
two networks, costing $150 for a one-year 
subscription, although the on-line connect 
time is billed at $17.50 per hour compared 
to Photonet's $24 per hour. Photonet 
charges a one-time subscriber fee of $49, 
and charges a one-hour minimum per 
month. Both systems run on any computer 
with a modem. 
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Keep up to date between flights: Next 
time you're twiddling your thumbs in an 
airport lobby, look around for a BIS 
Business Center to help while away the 
time. BIS Communications of Scottsdale, 
Arizona, recently opened its newest Busi- 
ness Center at the Atlanta Hartsfield 
International Airport. 

The center uses Digital Equipment's 
personal computers to access 
CompuServe's Executive Information Ser- 
vice. The service, also operating at La 
Guardia Airport in New York City, offers a 
variety of stock and financial information, 
electronic conferencing, AP news reports, 
weather reports, updated airline schedules 
and fare information. Travelers with a 
membership in CompuServe can also use 
the service for electronic mail. If you're 
short of cash, you can use the automated 
Universal Money Centers' check-cashing 
machines. 

From walkie-talkies to QuoTreks: 

No, Trekkies, QuoTreks will not beam you 
up, but the hand-held, cordless units do 
give displays on a liquid-crystal screen. 
Developed by Dataspeed, a San Mateo, 
California, telecommunications firm, this 
device lets investors call up the latest 
trading and pricing information on major 
stock and commodity exchanges. 

The computer-based system combines 
satellite communication with local FM 



radio transmissions so that instant quotes 
are accessible anywhere within a 30 - 50 
mile radius of the station's transmitter. 
Transmitters currently operate in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago and New 
York City. 

The QuoTrek unit costs $349, with 
subscription fees varying according to the 
type and number of stock exchanges to 
which you desire access. You pay a fixed 
monthly rate of $30 for the service plus 
additional fees for each exchange. To get 
your own "walking stock market" report, 
call Dataspeed at (800) SMARKET. 

3Com cuts prices and adds value: 

3Com, of Mountain View, California, has 
reduced the price of EtherLink from $950 
to $795 and enhanced two other 
EtherSeries products. EtherLink is a 
combination of an Ethernet interface and 
user software for personal computers. The 
EtherShare software, priced at $595, can 
now support the use of a single IBM PC as 
both a network server and workstation 
rather than forcing you to dedicate the 
machine solely as a server. With the new 
$100 EtherStart chip, an IBM PC no 
longer needs local disk drives and control- 
lers to function on the network. Now, 
according to 3Com's sales and marketing 
vice-president Chuck Kempton, compa- 
nies with as few as two personal comput- 
ers can enjoy the benefits of 
high-performance networking. 



Barbara Gerk, researcher 
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Don't buy a spreadsheet 





A lot of electronic spreadsheets can't cover your 
needs. They just don t ^ far enough. 

They re unable to work like you or adapt to the way 
you think. 

Time for Miaosoff 
plan,® the high energy 
spread. Software thats 
rich with under- 
standing. Full 
ofhighper- 
formance 
capabilities 
forlBMrApple 
and more dian eight 
personal computers. 

Multiplan loves you as you are^ 

Other spreadsheets force you to learn how they think. 
Multiplan learns how you think. It remembers the way 
you work. Anticipates frequent commands. Even offers 
suggestions on spreadsheet set-up. 

Commands are in English. So are formulas. Instead of 
typing mysterious coordinates like H54~L73=BK154, yoi 
can name worksheet areas: Sales- Costs = Profit. 



that spreads too thin* 

Multiplan can link infomiation in different spread- 
sheets. When you make a change on one, every related 
one is changed. 

Ihe wish list 

Ont^Multiplan has optional Multiplan Application 
Programs that work MICROSOFT 





with you to design and build The High PerfoT^iance software 

custom spreadsheets for Budget Analysis or 
Financial Statement Analysis in minutes. 
Not hours. Or days. 

Small wonder Miaosoft gets more performance out 
of a spreadsheet We designed the MS-DOS operating 
pystem that tells the IBM PC how to think. And 
our BASIC is the language spoken by nine out of ten 
miaocomputers worldwide. 

To get the very best spread please call 800- 426-9400 
(in Washington State 
call 206-828-8088) 
for the name of your 
nearest Microsoft 
Multiplan dealer 




1 



Microsoft and Multiplan are registered trademarks and MS is a tr.idemark of Micro!*t>ft Corpt)raiion IBM is 
a registered tradetnark of International Business Machines Corporation. Apple is a registered trademark of Apple Computer. Inc 
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EASE OF USE TAKES HOLD 

Publishers adopt Software Publishing's pioneering approach 



BY JIM BARTIMO 

Senior Writer 



It's 8:50 A.M. on a Monday morning 
and Fred Gibbons sounds angry. The 
new product in Software Publishing's 
PFS: line of software won't be ready as 
planned for release at the Comdex Spring 
'84 trade show. "This is how companies 
get burned," the company president 
shouts to one of his people in an irritated 
tone. "You can't announce a product and 
then not deliver it for months. That's why 
we're going to delay the announcement." 

The product is PFSrPlan, a new type of 
spreadsheet with the ease of use 
and simplified menu choices that 
have put four of Software 
Publishing's packages in the top ten 
of almost every list of best-selling 
software. It makes Gibbons angry 
to think that Software Publishing 
might announce PFS:Plan too early. 
"It happens to every company at 
some point — you make a 
mistake." 

Gibbons and his company have 
thus far avoided making such seri- 
ous business mistakes by sticking to 
a strategy established early in the 
company's history: the "principle of 
least astonishment." Adherence to 
that principle is in large part 
responsible not only for the financial 
success of Software Publishing, but 
also for the development of a family of 
products that has spawned widespread 
efforts to make software easy to use. 

Software Publishing has managed to 
create four best-selling packages using a 
different formula than most other compa- 
nies, a formula that was novel when it was 
ushered onto the market. Included in that 
formula was the idea that software does 
not need to be complicated to be useful, 
and that such software could be sold 
cheaply in modular form. 

PFS:File was the company's first 
product. It was introduced in 1980 with a 
surprisingly low price tag — for its day. 
File's small menu gave users limited 
function choices. At the same time, it 
reduced the buyer's anxiety because of 
having too many choices and too many 
functions. The Personal Filing System 
(PFS) is a file manager that gave the 
company a permanent prefix for the 
products that would follow. 



PFS:Report followed in 1981, 
PFS:Graph in 1982 and PFS:Write was 
announced in 1983. All three of the these 
products feature a simple menu with fewer 
than ten options. Moreover, files could be 
exchanged from one package to the next 
to create the precursor to integrated 
software such as Lotus 1-2-3. In addition 
to working with its own files, PFS; 
software can also load and manipulate 
VisiCalc files. 

"Everything on our products is done on 
forms. I like forms because people are 
used to dealing with them," says Software 
Publishing vice-president of software de- 




Fred Gibbons, president of So/ware Publishing 

velopment, John Page, who designed the 
company's original piroducts. "I wanted to 
emulate real forms — they give the user 
more flexibility. 

"I thought that everyone needed 
software that wasn't out of this world in 
price," Page says. "I aimed the software 
at the guy sitting next to me on the plane 
who says 'Oh you're in computers, I don't 
know anything about them.' " 

Menus are the foundation of the PFS: 
line. Its bare-bones simplicity has helped 
the line to outsell products with more 
complicated and expensive user interfaces 
such as windows, mice and pull-down 
menus. Though Software Publishing has 
fully endorsed Apple's Macintosh, many 
employees seem less impressed with its 
new user interfaces than they are with 
those of their own company. 

Despite glowing recommendations of 
the Macintosh given by Gibbons in Apple's 
pull-out advertisements in Time and 



Newsweek, he seems less enthusiastic 
when he talks about the machine in 
person. Gibbons calls pull-down menus 
"just rich function keys." Page seems 
even less impressed. 

"My feeling is that the success of all 
this mouse and window stuff lies with the 
Macintosh, because it's been rejected by 
the market so far with the Xerox Star and 
Apple Lisa," Page says. "There's a 
vacuum now for what is the easiest 
[interface] to use." 

With two strong thinkers directing 
such a successful foray into the market, it 
was inevitable that others would adopt a 
search for easy-to-use software 
with an easy-to-use user interface. 
In the search for the ideal user 
interface, several major efforts have 
been made by developers to create 
products that let the computer 
meet the user halfway. 

"In the past, the user interface 
has been in the user's memory," 
says Chris Rutkowski, president of 
Rising Star Industries and creator 
of the Valdocs operating system for 
the 8-bit Epson QX-10. Though 
Valdocs is now considered some- 
what of a failure (an upgrade to 
better the effort is due out soon), 
the operating system was transpar- 
ent and it allowed users to store, 
print and draw graphs with the push 
of a button. 
"People weren't thinking about the 
user interface then. They were building 
solutions at random without talking to the 
user," Rutkowski says. Operating systems 
such as Unix and MS-DOS, he points out, 
are the product of a small group of unusual 
people — programmers. "Programmers 
manipulate symbols — they enjoy it — so 
they were given an interface that does just 
that. For them, machines were user 
friendly." 

But other users are not as expert at 
manipulating the symbols necessary to use 
CP/M or IBM's PC-DOS. Humans are best 
at recognizing patterns such as words and 
images. Humans can easily recognize 
thousands of different type styles and 
signatures as comprised of the same 
alphabet, a feat of recognition not possible 
for even the most sophisticated comput- 
ers. A computer is best at manipulating 
symbols. "Wouldn't it be perfect if we 
could put the two together?" Rutkowski 
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The three people who founded Software Publishing in 1980 — Janelle Bedke, Fred Gibbons, John Page 



asks. "The user interface goes in the 
middle." 

Office automation experts have long 
been struggling with the concept of the 
user interface, since unwilling office work- 
ers often had computer technology thrust 
upon them. "I think that a bad interface 
hurts you a lot and a good interface only 
helps you a little," says Michael Hammer, 
office-automation expert and president of 
Hammer and Company. 

According to Hammer, consistency is 
an important aspect of the user interface. 
"The user should be able to use the same 
principle to accomplish the same end," he 
says. 

Other industry experts have more 
exotic ideas about the ideal interface. "I 
can see games like Zork and Adventure 
used as a way of letting the user explore 
the [computer] environment," says Wil- 
liam Zachmann, director of research for 
International Data of Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts. "But basically, you need some- 
thing that allows a relatively naive user to 
find his way through a sophisticated 
desktop machine." 

No matter how sophisticated the user 
interface is, the functions of the software 
are still the paramount concern to the 
user. "It's not the more functions the 



better — its the right functions," says 
Hammer. "Functionality is the beef and 
the user interface is the bun. If the bun is 
no good, the beef falls out. 

"The Lisa had a lovely interface, but 
not the right functions. So, it's not doing 
well." 

The Lisa's interface is extremely slow. 
Time is an important factor in keeping the 
user involved. The ideal response time 
after a key is pressed is one-tenth of a 
second, according to Scott McGregor, 
manager of the interactive systems group 
at Microsoft. After one second, the user 
looks away from the screen and starts to 
look out the window or thinks about 
having a snack. At thirty seconds, the user 
gets out of his chair. "You have to be 
aware of these thresholds and stay below 
them," McGregor says. 

Despite its age, McGregor holds Soft- 
ware Publishing's user interface in high 
regard. "The PFS: people have said, 'We'll 
give you fewer functions, but we'll make it 
easy to use.' Their menu choices are 
extremely powerful," he says. 

PFS: menus also meet Hammer's 
criteria for consistency. A basic menu with 
a few powerful functions appears on the 
screen for every product and choices that 
result from using the main menu seldom 



require more than a yes or no. 

But beyond ease of use, PFS: products 
seem to zero in on the most needed 
functions. "Adding functions is as easy as 
shooting fish in a barrel," Page says. "The 
important thing is to choose the correct 
functions." 

Software Publishing doesn't always hit 
its mark here. In fact, the one complaint by 
PFS: users is that some functions are not 
included in more complicated products. 
For example, in an effort to make the 
company's newest product, PFS:Access (a 
communications package) easy to use, the 
automatic redial function was omitted — a 
function available even on the easy-to-use 
public-domain package PC-Talk. 

PFS:Write, the firm's word-processing 
package and a market success, also suffers 
from some limits in the name of ease of 
use. A second package, PFS:Proof, was 
recently added to the product line to boost 
Write with a 100,000-word dictionary. 

Another problem for Software Publish- 
ing is its image as a producer of products 
for only the first-time user. Because its 
products are almost always sold for less 
than $150 and need less memory than 
more sophisticated packages, many think 
that PFS: software is not for the serious 
user. One reason may be that Software 
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Publishing has never released a 
spreadsheet like VisiCalc or an integrated 
package like Lotus 1-2-3. But many 
owners counter those claims. 

"That's insane," says one faithful PFS: 
user, Terry Janicek, director of operations 
research at Chicago Magnet Wire. "To 
say that PFS: software is not geared to 
serious business is wrong. We use the 
packages for sales and scientific analysis. 
The business applications are hmited only 
by the users' imagination." 




Page. Gibbons and Bedke display three 
Software Publishing products. 

PFS: Plan will fill the spreadsheet 
niche, but it is unlikely that the PFS: line 
will ever contain an integrated package. 
Since most PFS: packages work together, 
Gibbons believes that users can build an 
integrated system at their own speed. He 
likens integrated packages to home enter- 
tainment units that include a television, 
stereo and radio. 

"We believe that you get better 
performance out of each component if you 
buy them individually," he says. 

Chris Yalonis, director of Creative 
Strategies International, a consulting firm 
in San Jose, California, believes that 
Software Publishing has succeeded in its 
marketing effort and product-identifica- 
tion scheme. But "their weakness is that 
although they have a large installed base, 
their revenues haven't been as large as 
some of their competitors," he says. "For 
every package sold, probably only $70 is 
coming back to the company and it costs 
the same to market a $500 product as it 
does to market a $125 product." 

Software Publishing's vice-president of 
marketing, Janelle Bedke, believes that it's 
precisely the low product price that allows 
the PFS: line to advance so surely up the 
best-seller hst. "The financial community 
likes to see the steady growth of an entire 
product line, not just one product," she 
says. 



"The financial community views the 
personal-software industry as a slew of 
one-product companies," says Sy Kauf- 
man, a partner at the investment-banking 
and venture-capital firm of Robertson, 
Coleman and Stephens in San Francisco. 
"Unfortunately, we don't have any money 
in Software Publishing." 

Kaufman sees the PFS: pricing strate- 
gy as "brilhant." He points out that the 
PFS: line offers more for the money per 
productivity tool than even the integrated 
packages. "Lotus 1-2-3 charges $165 per 
productivity tool (such as word processing 
or spreadsheet) and Symphony is about 
$145 per tool. These prices will continue 
to move south." 

PFS: Plan may be the first Software 
Publishing product to break the $150 
mark. "IBM users tend to buy software 
like they buy wine, they go by price," Page 
explains. "There's an assumption that if 
it's cheap, it's no good." 

PFS:Plan will be available to customers 
by early summer. "People who are used to 
the old type of spreadsheet may find ours 
difficult to use at first," Gibbons explains. 
"But you can do just as much with ours, 
and if you've never used one before, ours 
is much easier to learn." 

In addition to the PFS: line, Software 
Publishing has a secondary product line 
called PFS:Solutions, with features such as 
home budget, mailing list, stock portfolio 
and inventory applications. A third line of 
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PFS:ACCESS 



PFS:PROOF 



This chart shows which Software Publishing 
products work together. 

Just how did all of this software get its 
start? Gibbons had worked at Hewlett- 
Packard as product manager for the HP- 
3000 minicomputer; Page had worked 
there for 12 years and Bedke for ten. 
Gibbons arranged a royalty agreement 
with data-base expert Page for PFS:File in 
1979 and Bedke was hired to handle 
marketing some months later. Even 
though PFS:File was released in 1980, 
Gibbons didn't assume the role of full-time 
president until January of 1981. Page took 
on the role of engineering manager one 
month later. 

Gibbons claims that Software Publish- 
ing could be a $100 million company 
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This example of a Software Publishing menu is from the PFS:Access communications package. 



software products was recently announced 
by Software Publishing called Power Up! 
— a direct-marketing catalog of low-cost 
software packages developed both within 
and outside of Software Publishing. Even- 
tually, Software Publishing will add a 
higher-priced line of software. 



within five years. Pioneering ease of use 
has certainly been lucrative — the firm 
will definitely realize $25 million in 
revenues by the end of this year. 

But with all this success, Gibbons is still 
irritated that PFS:Plan was almost an- 
nounced ahead of schedule. 
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Tool may provide users with a 
natural-language interface 



BY PEGGY WATT 

Reporter 



Texas Instruments plans to market a 
programmer's tool that is based on 
the firm's natural-language 
approach. 

The framework for the natural-lan- 
guage interface was first released by the 
company in its NaturalLink communica- 
tions package, which allows users to 
connect to the Dow Jones News/Retrieval 
Service. The programmer's tool, called 
the NaturalLink Technology Package, 
uses the same artificial-intelligence con- 
cepts to let programmers develop and 
manufacture products that use the natural 
language (English in this case) of a built-in 
dictionary instead of cryptic computer 
commands or icons representing 
commands. 

Products developed with the package 
would permit an individual to ask questions 
or issue commands by constructing a 
sentence from sentence segments that are 
displayed in different windows. The pro- 
grams will alter the choice of windows or 
fragments available to the user on the 
basis of the "grammar" of the partial 
sentence as it is entered. 

The Technology Package uses lists of 
verbs or nouns that sometimes continue 
past the window visible on the screen, 
thereby requiring scrolling. A few pop-up 
windows — including a help message — 



appear only when needed. 

Built-in safeguards prevent the user 
from building sentences that are inconsis- 
tent with grammar rules — two verbs 
can't go together. A mouse can be used to 
select sentence parts. TI's NaturalLink 
designers passed by the use of icons in 
favor of lists of words or phrases that 



reinforce the availablity of natural lan- 
guage. 

TI itself plans to build new software 
packages from NaturalLink's framework 
and expects to announce several specific 
applications this year. The company is 
willing to train developers who purchase 
the $8,000 package, and will collect 
royalties from any products that those 
developers create with it. 

TI reports that a number of software 
developers have expressed interest in 
using NaturalLink as the base for design- 
ing specific products such as educational 
and business-office software, as well as for 
communicating with on-line data bases. 
The clinical cardiology computer center of 



the University of Alabama at Birmingham 
obtained the programming tool about 
three months ago for testing. University 
system manager Steve Wixson says 
NaturalLink will act as a natural-language 
interface to help physicians who are not 
trained on computers obtain data and view 
multidimensional images of the heart. 

Though he is not a linguist, Wixson 
wrote the grammar for the cardiology 
center's application. The process involved 
writing and classifying the program's 
vocabulary, setting up the sentence struc- 
tures with which users build inquiries, 



designing the screen and writing and 
debugging an application program. 

The NaturalLink designers claim that 
programs that use the natural-language 
system will be easy to learn. The system 
allows programs to be written in almost 
any language. For instance, a TI techni- 
cian is using the Technology Package to 
design a program that will teach Korean to 
her daughter. 



NEW PROGRAMS 

Utility software for error-free data 
transfer: ACOM (Asynchronous Commu- 
nication) is Diversified Data Resources' 
entry into the file-transfer-software mar- 
ket. Any personal computer with an 
asynchronous port can use ACOM without 
added software. According to Diversified 
Data, the menu-driven software cannot 
lose data during transmission due to a 
pulled plug or jarred modem. 

ACOM supports line speeds of up to 
9,600 bits per second, odd or even parity, 
one or two start/stop bits and 8-bit data 
characters. A supplied parameter file sets 
line parameters, but owners can override 
the file by supplying parameters 
independently. 

Three versions are available: ACOM, a 
terminal emulator with no file transfer, 
which allows an IBM PC XT to emulate 
IBM 3277, 3278 or 3279 communications 
when connected to a protocol converter; 
ACOMFT, which allows a PC XT to 
transmit files to another PC XT; and 
ACOMHFT, the mainframe software that 
enables ACOMFT to transmit files to or 
receive files from an IBM or compatible 
host mainframe. The prices for ACOM, 
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The NaturalLink Technology Package lets you build commands from sentence fragments. 



Products developed with the package 
would permit an individual to issue 
commands by constructing a sentence. 
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PICKUP 
THE PHONE 

AND PICKUP 
ABAKfiAIN. 



WORDSTAR 
$235 

WORDSTAR 
PROF. PAK 
$369 



LOTUS 1-2-3 
CALL 

EASYWRTTER II 

SYSTEM 

$195 



dBASE II 
$375 

RBASE 4000 
$325 



SUPERCALC 2 
$159 

SUPERCALC 3 
$219 



LOOK AT THESE DJCREDIBLE PRICES. 



ATI Training Power 

CrossTalk 

dBase II 

db Manager II 

EasyWriler II System 

Hayes SmartModems 

InfoSiar 

lUS Accounting 

Lotus 1-2-3 

MailMcrge 

MicroPro Products 

Microsoft Word 



Call Microsoft Products Call 

$185 MultiMate $279 

$375 PcachTeit 5000 $229 

Sr99 Perfect Software Products Call 

$195 PlanSur Call 

Call Pro Key S 95 

$249 Quadram Quadboards Call 

Call QuickCode SI 75 

Call RBase 4000 $325 

$129 SupetCalc2 $159 

Call SuperCalc3 $219 

S329 VisiCorp Products Call 



VolksVfriter Deluxe $175 

WordStar $235 

WordStar Prof. Package $369 

All Other Products Call 



THE ECONOMY SOFTWARE PROMISE: 

We are dedicated to providing the finest software and 
hardware for the IBM-PC (and compatibles) at the 
lowest possible price. Plus the excellent service 
you expect and deserve. Count on us for: 

□ The Lowest Prices Anywhere. Our high volume 
selling makes it possible. 

□ Giant Inventor y. Everything's in 
stock so you don't have 
to wait. 

□ Fast Deliver y. We ship U.P.S. Blue 
Label, unless you specify 
otherwise. 

□ S pecialist Expertise. 
Our experience makes 
us the IBM software 
experts. We can 
serve you 
better 
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TO ORDER: 
CALL TOLL-FREE: 
800-227-4780 
IN CALIFORNLV, CALL 
415-845-2651 
WRITE: ECONOMY 
SOFTWARE 
2040 Polk Street 
San Francisco, CA 94109 



ECONOMY 
SOFTWARE 



□ 



We guarantee our products against 
manufacturer's defects. 
□ Quantity discounts available. 
□ No surcharge added for charge cards. 
□ Purchase orders accepted. 
Call for shipping charges. 



□ Prices subject to change. 
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ACOMFT and ACOMHFT are $120. 
$240 and $3,000 respectively. 

Diversified Data Resources, Inc., 25 
Mitchell Blvd., Suite 7, San Rafael, CA 
94903; (415) 499-8870. 

Talking software for blind IBM PC 
users: Business-software publisher Solu- 
tions by Example has released a new 
version of PC Speak, the software that 
operates with a text-to-speech synthesizer 
to aid blind computer users. The software 
and voice synthesizer effectively replace 
the monitor as the mechanism by which 
the program communicates. 

PC Speak speaks aloud the material 
that is sent to the display. Alternatively, 
you can use it to review what has already 
been placed on the display. You can select 
words or lines that you want the program 
to spell or pronounce with the cursor- 
control keys. 

You can enter specialized 
pronounciations for punctuation marks 
and symbols — in a spreadsheet, for 
example, you can refer to a decimal point 
as "point," and in word processing, the 
same character is a "period." 

You can also use PC Speak and the 
voice synthesizer with a modem and 
terminal-emulation software for 
timesharing. Software such as Lotus 
Development's 1-2-3 and VisiCorp's 
VisiCalc and programming languages such 
as Basic and Pascal are compatible with 
the product. 

The software works with a minimum 
configuration of 64K, a single disk drive, 
parallel or serial adapter, PC-DOS 1.1 or 
2.0 and a text-to-speech synthesizer such 
as a Votrax Type-'N-Talk. 

Solutions by Example, Inc., P.O. Box 
307, New Town Branch, Boston, MA 
02258; (617) 244-5880. 

But can it cure a hangover? Just when 
you thought there were no truly useful 
applications for computers in the home, 
along comes this little gem from 
Softsmith. Micro Barmate has the answers 
to such perplexing and important ques- 
tions as "Does blackberry liqueur float on 
vermouth?" or "Which goes in the mbcing 
glass first — liquor or fruit juice?" 

This software for Apple users is a 
collection of recipes for the well-stocked 
bar. You can pull choices from a main 
menu, and submenus permit you to enter 
and modify new recipes. The program also 
gives bar-stocking and party-planning 
hints, as well as calorie counts. The Micro 
Barmate sells for $40. There is no word on 
whether the company provides after-sale 
support. 

Softsmith, 1431 Doolittle Drive, San 
Leandro, CA 94577; (415) 430-241 1. 

Christine McGeever, researcher 
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Scott Mace 

GAMES FOR GIRLS 





There's something suspiciously re- 
sembling sexism in the game-soft- 
ware industry, partly because 95% 
or more of the game programmers are 
male. Even companies with a good number 
of women in marketing, management and 
design are at the mercy of the men who 
write the games. 

The significance of this is apparent if 
you consider that games are introducing 
kids to computers and turning them on to 
the information age. Studies have 
shown that, contrary to the theme of 
popular Commodore commercials, 
kids who play games really do move 
on to bigger and better things. 
Despite the hype surrounding so- 
called computer literacy, the concept 
is real enough, and boys are often 
more computer literate than girls 
because most of the games on the 
market are aimed directly at them. 

Elizabeth Stott and Lucy Ewell 
decided that they were going to do 
something about all this, so they 
learned to program the Apple II 
computer and started Rhiannon Soft- 
ware. Rhiannon's sole purpose is to 
create computer games for girls, and 
the first two are now out. They're 
adventure games that have females in- 
stead of males as central characters. The 
heroines (and the games) have names such 

as Jenny of the Prairie, Cave Girl Clair, 
Chelsea of the South Sea Islands and 
Lauren of the 25th Century. 

The games are nonviolent and involve 
role-playing. Jenny becomes separated 
from her wagon train and must face the 
winter alone. Chelsea explores New 
Zealand for native treasures and confronts 
tropical dangers. Clair tends a fire and 
gathers seasonal food and medicinal 
plants. Lauren protects fragile life in a 
hostile desert environment. 

Stott and Ewell aren't the only ones 
who think games for girls are a great idea. 



At the Softcon show held recently in New 
Orleans, Addison-Wesley Publishing Com- 
pany announced that it would market the 
entire Rhiannon line. 

Rhiannon Software produces the first 
line of software for girls. Very, very few of 
the games out there now have female 
heroines. More typically, the woman is a 
prize or a danger to the man (as in B.C.'s 
Quest for Tires), and often the man is cast 
in the role of conqueror. 

So I greeted Rhiannon Software with 
some joy. It seemed like a perfect 
alternative. I was a bit put off by their 
cover artwork, though — the boxes all 
look, well, too cute. I wondered if this 
software wouldn't be too boring for some 
girls or even if it might perpetuate the 
stereotypes of women and girls as being: 
soft and nonassertive. 

As for whether girls would find the 
games boring, I consulted an expert. Her 



Cave Ctrl Clair is a game for girls from Rhiannon Software. 

name is Sally Chin, the 13-year-old sister 
of InfoWorld reporter Kathy Chin, and 
Kathy wrote this report: 

I thought Sally would be somewhat 
turned off because these are games for 
girls — Sally enjoys video games that 
most girls don't care for. 

My preconceptions were wrong. Not 
only was she intrigued by the games, but 
also her patience lasted longer than did 
mine. In Cave Girl Clair, Clair, accompa- 
nied by her pet rabbit, must learn to 
survive on her own. "It's different from a 
lot of other games," Sally said. "You have 
to play it more than once." 

Sally did feel, though, that this game 
had too many controls and that it was too 



complicated for her to master in a half- 
hour sitting. She liked the second game, 
called Jenny of the Prairie, a lot more, 
although she couldn't understand what 
some of the graphics represented. For 
example, Jenny needs to collect weapons; 
however, Sally couldn't tell the difference 
on the screen between the tomahawk and 
the slingshot. 

This game was more fun for her 
because it contained elements of surprise 
— every so often a dangerous animal 
would appear on the screen and Sally 
would have to respond suddenly. It also 
contained more levels of play than did 
Cave Girl Clair. Jenny must collect enough 
food for the winter, and Sally wound up 
talking to the screen, saying things like 
"Aren't you full yet?" 

Hidden weapons were exciting to find, 
and Sally felt that she made more progress 
in this game than she did with Clair. Every 
so often Jenny gets thirsty, and you 
must return her to the creek — you 
have to remember where the creek is 
— before you can gain more points. 

One aspect of the game that Sally 
didn't like was that Jenny can't defend 
herself from wild animals — all she 
can do is run away. 

Sally found that the third and most 
difficult level was the most challeng- 
ing — it was harder to end the game 
because Jenny kept getting thirsty, 
and Sally had to move several screens 
back in order to find water for her. 

Overall, Sally preferred Jenny of 
the Prairie because she found this 
game more challenging — it re- 
quired her to make choices and to 
think about those choices before reaching 
decisions. 

So the biggest complaint seems to be 
that the heroines of Rhiannon Software 
can't kill any of the animals; they can only 
run away. I can see both sides of the 
argument. In general, the less violence 
games contain the better. But if violence is 
a part of the everyday world they portray, 
and boy-oriented games don't shirk from 
portraying it accurately, perhaps girls' 
software should do likewise. 

I welcome Cave Girl Clair and her 
friends to the game-software world. I hope 
they do well and that other developers put 
aside the easy buck in favor of positive fun 
and learning experiences for both sexes. 
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SIEMENS 



A special offer on a special 
printer to special dealers... 



>t)u don't sell an "extraordinary" printer through 
'tordinary" dealer networks. That's why our new 
PT-88 ink-jet printer won't be found in just "any" 
computer store. It's being marketed through 
selected dealers — those that have a real 
appreciation for quality craftsmanship and 
definitive long-term value. Sound like you? 

The silent printer that's rattling 
the competftlon. 

If you've already seen the PT-88, you may be 
acquainted with its excellent features package.. . 
printing performance .... speed (1 50 cps) . . . 
flexibility. . .and disposable ink cartridge with a 
capacity of over 5 million characters. All of this 
and IBM compatibility as well. And you would 
certainly know how quiet (less than 45 dBA) it is. 

But you might have missed its suggested list 
price, $895. Very sensible... especially when 
compared to others that offer a lot less and cost 
much more. 



A great product deserves great support 

Our dealers will benefit from an outstanding 
support program that includes point-of-purchase 
displays, co-op materials, and product literature. 
In short, everything we can offer to help make 
your sales efforts easier and more effective. 
For further information on our 
PT-88 dealer programs, contact: 
Siemens Communication Systems, Inc. 
Printer Division - Office Systems Group 
5500 Broken Sound Blvd., 
Boca Raton, 
PL 33431 
(305) 994-8800 

(ext. 2127). ^, 




The silent PP88 ink-jet printer... 
from Siemens. 
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RANA PUSHES HYBRID COMPUTING 

Devices put two computers in one box 



HARDWARE 



The Apple He microcomputer with Rana's dual-disk-drive add-on box 



BY PEGGY WATT 

Reporter 



For those people who would like to run 
software written for other comput- 
ers on their Apple or IBM machines, 
several hybrid products are now on the 
market. The hybrid concept is not new; 
several companies, using different ap- 
proaches, have tried it and have had 
varying success. Rana Systems of 
Chatsworth, California, offers to turn your 
Apple He into an IBM PC with its Rana 
box. Quadram of Norcross, Georgia, 
claims to be able to turn an IBM and some 
IBM compatibles into imitation Apples 
with its Quadlink peripheral board. The 
recently released Dimension 68000 Pro- 
fessional Personal Computer from Micro 
Craft of Dallas, Texas, uses a coprocessor 
to enable it to behave like several different 
machines. 

Rana suggests that you dispense with 
the Apple's disk drives and instead plug in 
the Rana 8086/2, which was released this 
month. The box contains an IBM-compati- 
ble coprocessor and dual-disk-drive sys- 
tem with a ROM (read-only memory) basic 
input/output system (BIOS) that emulates 
that of the IBM PC. The Rana box 
supports MS-DOS and PC-DOS. Version 
2.0, has 256K RAM (random-access 
memory), expandable to 512K, and pro- 
vides 360K of storage per double-sided 
drive. Rana claims that an Apple with box 



is 30% faster than the IBM computer that 
it imitates. 

The hitch is that the $1,795 drive 
cannot automatically run all IBM-compati- 
ble software. Programs that expect to 
work with IBM's keyboard configuration 
won't find it, and any programs that have 
been written specifically for the IBM PC 
and that ignore the BIOS programming 
won't work. Company representatives say 



that they're working on the keyboard 
problem and might be able to resolve it in 
the future. Rana research director Don 
Burtis says programs that tie their copy- 
protection scheme to IBM's disk-control- 



ler chip, which is a different style from 
Apple's, might have trouble functioning on 
the Rana. 

The IBM-compatible Apple computer 
that Rana's box produces won't run Flight 
Simulator (one of the common "test 
programs" for true compatibility). Flight 
Simulator cannot work with the Rana- 
assisted screen because of slightly differ- 
ent timing values used in the graphics code 



of the two machines. Rana is quick to point 
out that with one modification, its box can 
run an IBM version of Lotus 1-2-3 (the 
other common compatibility test). With its 
unit, Rana provides software that includes 
a new program designed to support the 
graphics that 1-2-3 requires. 

Problems that arise from differences in 
keyboards also necessitate a change if you 
want to run the IBM version of WordStar 
on Rana's Apple-turned-IBM machine, but 
instructions provided with the Rana tell 
you how to make the one-time change. 
Apple's variable-speed disk drive is not a 
problem, however, because the Rana drive 
can switch back and forth between IBM 
and Apple operation. 

Rana says that it has had Apple's active 
support and cooperation in developing the 
product. The company also offers a list of 
13 major software developers that certify 
that you can use the Rana system with 
their products. Among them are Ashton- 
Tate, Microsoft, Perfect Software, 
Shugart, Lotus and MicroPro. 

Rana designed the Rana 8086/2 for the 
Apple lie, according to Burtis. Rana 
representatives hint, but refuse to con- 



The recently released Dimension 68000 
Professional Personal Computer uses a 
coprocessor to enable it to behave like 
several different machines. 
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firm, that their system can also work on 
the unveiled portable Apple lie. Apple 
owners can use the Rana drive even when 
it is running in the Apple mode. "We 
attempted to make it look like it belongs 
with an Apple system," he said of the 
beige 12'/2 X ly^ X 8%-inch box. Rana 
sells a package that includes a monitor, 
Rana box and Apple He for less than 
$3,000. 

A product that has an opposite function 
to that of the Rana box is the Quadlink, a 
peripheral card that plugs into the IBM PC 
to let it run Apple software. You can also 
use the Quadlink on the Columbia and 
Compaq computers if you use a different 
cable. Problems with the Quadlink after its 
initial appearance last year restricted it to 
running only programs not under the 
"half-track" protection afforded by Ap- 
ple's disk drives. It is also restricted to 
using 40-character lines and uppercase 
text only. Quadram says that the half-track 
conflict still exists because of the way IBM 
builds its drives, but it offers several 
enhancements in the version it released in 
November of 1983. The new model has an 
IBM serial port that you can configure in 
the Apple mode for parity, stop bit and 
baud rate; a parallel port with new control 
cards to help format information; and a 
new software utility called Quadcopy to 
allow information exchange between IBM 
and Apple disks. The Quadlink offers a 
6502 CPU; 64K RAM; Applesoft ROM; 
Apple DOS 3.3; and Quadlink software, 
version 1.12 (1.0 in the first release) for a 
list price of $680. 

For potential customers who prefer a 
computer that combines the characteris- 
tics of both the IBM and the Apple 
machines — as well as a few others — Mi- 
cro Craft offers its Dimension 68000 
Professional Personal Computer. The firm 
claims that the unit can run software 
written for Apples, the IBM PC and TRS- 
80 as well as Unix- and CP/M-based 
computers. The machine normally runs 
the CP/M-68K operating system and 
comes with a version of CP/M 2.0 adapted 
to the 68000 microprocessor. The com- 
puter includes two double-sided, double- 
density, 40-track 5'/4-inch disk drives, 
each with either 409K or 817K capacity. 
It sports 128K RAM, six expansion slots, a 
parallel printer port, a serial port and an 
83-key IBM-style keyboard that has 
function keys and a numeric keypad. 

The basic Dimension 68000 system — 
which can't yet imitate the IBM or Apple 
computers — retails for $3,995. Each 
board that lets the Dimension imitate 
another system (Apple II Plus, TRS-80, 
Kaypro, Osborne and IBM compatibles) 
costs $495. You must also increase the 
machine's memory to 256K in order to 
imitate any of those machines. A system 
package consisting of the basic machine 



and all emulation boards costs $6,230. 

The company says Dimension's IBM 
emulator runs both Flight Simulator and 
Lotus 1-2-3 without problems. "We can't 
say it will run every program because we 
haven't tested every program," says 



Barbara Henry- Arnold, director of corpo- 
rate communications. "But we have peo- 
ple who spend all their time testing 
software on the different systems." Micro 
Craft publishes a list of software that is 
compatible with the various emulations, 
and acknowledges any that don't run — 
then starts working on correcting the 
problem in its own software. She says the 
company keeps an eye on the top-selling 
programs to be sure that the Dimension 
can handle the most popular software. 
"It's fun watching somebody come in with 
a stack of disks and wanting to try them 
all." 

The year-old company released the 
Dimension in late 1983 after unveiling it at 
Comdex. The Dimension's originator is 
Mike Carpenter, a former president of 



NEW PRODUCTS 

Apple work-alike for under $900: 

Microsci's transportable HA VAC (home/ 
academic very affordable computer) is 
designed around the firm's own 5Vi-inch, 
164K disk drive. Although it isn't totally 
compatible with the Apple II family, the 
machine can run "several hundred" Apple 
games, according to the maker, as well as 
VisiCorp's VisiCalc, accounting software 
from BPI and Software PubHshing's PFS: 
family of programs. It can also run The 
Home Accountant by Continental Soft- 
ware and Micro Illustrator with the 
KoalaPad by Koala Technologies. The 



Scientific Machines, and he called on 
former engineers from the companies 
whose products he emulates to help build 
the multiprocessor product. Only about 
500 machines have been released through 
80 dealers throughout the country. Ac- 



cording to Henry-Arnold, "response has 
been overwhelming." Early insert adver- 
tising brought 50,000 inquiries, she says, 
reinforcing the company's basic conten- 
tion that a hybrid machine is wanted. 
"We're having to apologize to the public 
for not being able to get information out 
promptly to everybody who has requested 
it." 

A potential rival to the Dimension is 
under development in Coos Bay, Oregon. 
The fledgling Eltronix company is produc- 
ing a dual CP/M and Z80-processor 
desktop microcomputer. For a price of 
$1,995, it will include one 5'/4-inch, single- 
sided double-density disk drive, 128K 
(expandable) RAM and numerous expan- 
sion slots and ports. Only demonstration 
models are currently available. 



HAVAC can accept Apple assembler 
programs off the shelf. 

The machine comes bundled with 
Microsci home, business and recreational 
software, including HAVAC DOS, 
Microsci's disk-operating system that 
converts Apple and Apple-compatible soft- 
ware to menu command for ease of use. 
Utilities software is also included for 
modem hookup. 

The HAVAC package consists of 64K 
RAM (random-access memory), 8K ROM 
(read-only memory), 164K floppy-disk 
drive, 62-key detached keyboard, high- 
resolution color-graphics capabilities, a 
printer port, serial port, game port and 
video hookup. The supplied software 




The Quadlink peripheral card allows the IBM PC to run Apple software. 
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includes HA VAC DOS. Typewriter, Utili- 
ties and HAVACOM. Card File, Calculator 
and HA VAC Basic will be available later. 

You can use the machine with either a 
Hayes 300 Smartmodem or any dumb 
300-baud modem. Most color and black- 
and-white monitors are compatible. 

The basic HA VAC sells for $850. 

Microsci Corporation. 2158 South 




Till HA VAC (iDHputcr jxiDi Microsci 

Hathaway Street, Santa Ana, CA 92705; 
(714) 241-5600. 

Tape drive for micros termed "sexy" 
by maker: InterDyne of Milpitas, Califor- 
nia, has developed a series of self- 
threading tape drives with removable 
reels that fit into S'/z-inch floppy-disk- 
drive enclosures and provide any micro- 
computer with up to 40 megabytes of 



increased storage space. 

The tape units are tiny versions of the 
old floor-model computer-tape drives that 
are used for data storage with mainframes. 
Paul Gilovich, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of InterDyne, admits that 
"tape has not been considered a very sexy 
medium, but it's being reborn because 
backing up data on floppies and hard disks 
is paramount." You can use the tape drives 
to load software and for independent 
applications, as well as for backing up files. 
InterDyne uses standard floppy-disk inter- 
faces and components to make it easy to 
build the drives into microcomputers. 

The drives have doors to accept 325- 
foot reels of tape. Depending on the 
number of tracks on the tape, the storage 
capacity can be either 5, 10, 20 or 40 
megabytes. Additional reels of tape would 
cost about $10 to $15 each, InterDyne 
estimates. 

The drive units come in two sizes: the 
Sony-type 3'/2-inch-drive enclosure or a 
half-height 5 '/4 -inch-drive enclosure. 
InterDyne will begin selling evaluation 
units as production units that can be 
incorporated into new computers this 
month. Gilovich said no prices have been 
set, but he estimated the cost will be about 
half the normal cost of Winchester drives 
that have the same storage capacities. 



Dual processing the name of the 
game: Polymorphic Systems, of Santa 
Barbara, California, has packaged a pair of 
microprocessors into one single-user mi- 
crocomputer, thereby making it capable of 
running CP/M. Concurrent CF/M-86 and 
MS-DOS programs. The Poly 8/16 com- 
bines an 8-bit Z80A and a 16-bit 80186 
processor (running at 8MHz) on two 
circuit boards based on the Si 00 bus 
standard. 

The machine is normally supplied with 
256K RAM, but that can be increased to a 
maximum of 1 megabyte — though 
owners will have to wait for the introduc- 
tion of 256K RAM chips, not expected 
until late this year. 

Storage for the system is provided by 
one half-height 5'/4-inch floppy that pro- 
vides 800K of space. Four RS-232/KS- 
422 serial ports and two parallel ports are 
also included. The display is in a separate 
terminal; it is a 14-inch monochrome unit. 
A detached, low-profile keyboard com- 
pletes the system. 

Price for the basic unit is $4495 
suggested retail. 

Polymorphic Systems, 460 Ward 
Drive. Santa Barbara. CA 9311; (805) 
967-0468. I 

Christine McGeever, researcher 
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Free Report: PRODUCTIVITY USING MSDOS 

Assume use of compiler and typical editor Wtiat commercial or public domain pro 
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"Heavens! Can he really 
do ii?"...Martha whispered. 



They Laughed When I 
Sat Down At The Computer 

But When I Started to Use It! 



"They didn 't know I had taught 
myself with the new IBM PC 
MASTER™ from 
Courseware, Inc. 

You can do it too!" 

"Up until two weeks ago I had never 
even touched a computer keyboard. I was 
afraid I might accidentally ruin some ex- 
pensive software, or look and feel foolish 
trying to learn about bits, bauds and other 
computer jargon. After all, I'm not a pro- 
grammer; and math never was one of my 
best subjects. 

"So you can imagine my surprise and 
relief when I started using PC MASTER! 
In just a few interesting hours I was using 
my PC with confidence. It guided me slep- 
by-step and at my own pace through the 
different ways to use my PC. 

/ learned the same way the Astronauts 
do. 

"PC Master is the first tutorial software 
package ever designed by Courseware, 
Inc. for the general public. For more than 
ten years, their staff of ninety instruc- 
tional systems development experts only 
designed custom training programs for 
companies such as IBM, CDC, Bell & 
Howell and Prudential. They know just 
how clear and complete Coursewares 
training methods are — so much so that 
the special programs Courseware designed 



Ask your computer dealer for PC MASTER or 
call (619) 578-1700 today, or 
clip and mail the coupon. 



for NASA space astronauts ten years ago 
are still being used today! 

Before releasing PC Master to the 
public. Courseware tested it in real-life 
situations with business executives, edu- 
cators, students, professionals and senior 
training directors. After using PC 
MASTER their response was unanimous — 
PC MASTER was the best introduction to 
the IBM PC they had ever used. Their 
comments typically went like this: 

"Finally, someone did it right. Congratu- 
lations!" 

Dr. John Hughes, III/ Los Angeles Baptist 
College 

"Help! I made the mistake of testing your 
PC MASTER on my wife and i;}-year-<ild 
son. How do I get my computer back?" 
John Meade, President /Hagan Associates 

Herv's What You Get 

First, PC MASTER teaches you how to 
take command of the keyboard and PC 
DOS. And in less time than you would 
spend watching a movie, you'll find your- 
self running actual applications software 
programs! 

The second diskette focuses on what 
your can do for you, with a hands-on 
guided lour through ten of your PC's most 
useful applications. 



Finally, you move on to learn when to 
use your PC by participating in hands-on 
practice sessions using the four most pop- 
ular applications — Word Processing, Data 
Management, Communications and 
Spread Sheets. You even learn how and 
when to choose the software that best 
suits your needs! 

Whether you're a novice or experienced 
computer user you can profit from PC 
MASTER. You can use it to introduce 
business associates and your family 
members to the exciting new world of 
computers or if you're a new user who 
doesn't want to waste valuable time in 
long, often boring classes, then PC Master 
is the perfect answer to your own needs. 

My second best computer buy amazed 
even me! 

I know my first smart buy was tfie IBM PC. 
Now I know my second smart buy was PC 
MASTER. Why not make it yours, too? 
Order your personal 
copy of PC MASTER 
today — and surprise 
and amaze youi 
friends, family and 
business associates 
with your new-found 
ability to use your 
IBM PC. 




Now Martha 

does it, toot 



Please send me . 



PC Master at $79.50. 



Shipping and Handling is S2.50. California, add 6%. 
Dealer inquiries are invited. 

10075 Carroll Canyon Road, San Diego, CA 92131 

Check enclosed □ MC No . 



If after using PC MASTER for 10 days, 
you or your company doesn 'I agree that 
it is the finest, most complete interactive 
IBM PC training program available, 
return it within ten (10) days for a full 
refund of your purchase price. 

PC Master is a trademark of Courseware, Inc 
IBM PC IS a Irademark ol IBM Corporation 
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Monochrome or color monitor 
(standard television will not run 
program) 
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TEENS TACKLE PROGRAMMING 

Young entrepreneurs enter the software industry hoping for a hit 



BY DEMISE CARUSO 

Reporter 



Today's highly competitive microcom- 
puter-software industry counts a 
number of enterprising teenagers 
among its ranks. With skills developed well 
beyond the game level of computer 
experience, some are even confident 
enough, at ages half that of traditional 
programmers, to attempt mainstream 
products. While their families look on with 
admiration, these young programmers 
work away at their home computers, 
hoping they'll produce a hit. 

It might be a perfect setup for the 
stage-mother syndrome — doting parents 
prodding their children into high-visibility 
careers. But where the streetwise stage 
mother is typically the key influence on an 
aspiring actor or actress's career, today's 
young computerphiles are more likely to 
take charge of their own destiny. 

"I hope I'm not a stage mother," says 
Betty Milkow of Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, the mother of Eddie Milkow, 17. 
Last October Eddie incorporated his own 
software company called Woklim Indus- 
tries. "I hope he's directing me and not 
the other way around." 

"My mom basically works for me," 
says Milkow. 

So far Woklim has released three 
educational games and a graphics program 
for the Apple II, with more products to 
come. Milkow's software is published 
under the Star Dust Division of Woklim, 
and each package carries the hand-and- 
computer drawn logo of a frog on a 
crescent moon. "I wrote all the documen- 
tation myself, but my mother did the frog, 
he says." 

He describes his mother as secretary 
and official product tester. "We have an 
agreement — if she can play it, then the 
average five-year-old can!" 

She agrees with her son's assessment. 
"The computer is fun," she says, "but 
unless somebody tells me which buttons to 
push, I'm lost. I just encourage him." 

It doesn't seem, however, that Milkow 
needs a lot of encouragement. A self- 
taught programmer, he got his introduc- 
tion to computers one summer when he 
"fell in love" with the Apple, found a book 
on programming and learned how to do it. 
He bicycled every day to a computer store 
near his house, and finally got an Apple II 



Plus when he was 16 years old. He now 
works on three Commodore machines — a 
CBM, a PET (an early Commodore micro) 
and a VIC 20 — spending five to six hours 
a day on weekdays and six to eight hours a 
day on weekends programming. 

"Whatever he does, he always does 
with an intensity," says Mrs. Milkow. "We 
had very little to do with his getting 
involved with computers. It was all 



example, we include 30 levels of French 
and Spanish, and we also include a level 
generator so people can enter their own 
languages and words. We also include a 
free data disk along with the program disk, 
so they can save whatever level they've 
been working at." 

"He's always been this motivated," 
says Mrs. Milkow of her son's enthusiasm. 
"It's been very exciting for me, there's 
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Cori Grimm (seated) creates computer graphics such as the Bumble Plot screen at right. 



Eddie." 

Mrs. Milkow says she avoided getting 
Eddie a home computer for a long time. 
"But we couldn't pull him away, so it was 
either buy it or live in the stores. It wasn't 
too long before he was taking the console 
apart to see what made it tick, and next 
the cartridge had to be opened to see the 
little thing inside that was fascinating. 
After that, there was nothing left to do but 
go out and get an Apple." 

Milkow's been at it ever since. He says 
he's trying to find a distributor for his 
programs, which he is now marketing 
himself. So far he can only afford a 
classified advertisement in a monthly 
Apple magazine, which nets him between 
five and ten sales a week. 

Presently, Milkow is working on new 
programs with two friends, Brian Finkel 
and Rob Dantona. "I've got some ideas 
about programs for the deaf, and Dantona 
is sort of the technical advisor for the deaf 
part. He does the sign language, I do the 
programming." He hopes to release the 
product by the end of summer. He is also 
working on new educational, arcade-style 
games similar to his Word Rescue, Math 
Mania and Foreign Frenzy (a language 
tutor). 

Milkow spares no code on his inexpen- 
sive (about $25 each) software. "My 
theory is giving people the most for their 
money, and giving it for as little money as 
possible," he says. "In Foreign Frenzy, for 



always something going on." But two 
years ago, what was going on was that 
Betty Milkow had a high-school dropout 
on her hands. "I knew he was having 
problems. His teachers were saying his 
perceptions were beyond the other kids. 
Unfortunately, at the time I didn't do 
much about it. They wanted him to drop 
out of math into some silly art class, just so 
they could pass him to the next grade. But 
we went to an educational counselor who 
tested Eddie and said, 'This boy is 
definitely very bright.' " 

What turned things around for Milkow 
was enrolling in a 65-student private 
school called Palfrey, where he now 
teaches a computer class and does some 
private tutoring to make some extra 
money. "He wanted to go on," says Mrs. 
Milkow. "And there, they understand the 
needs of the individual child. He's able to 
express himself there. In public schools, 
because of time restraints and not enough 
resources, they have to cater to a certain 
mediocrity." 

Another whiz kid, Edward Svoboda, Jr., 
of Cupertino, California, also found chal- 
lenges hard to come by in the educational 
system. Svoboda, 15, is the founder, 
owner and operator of a Remote CP/M 
system called SiMMS that makes more 
than 2,000 public-domain software pro- 
grams available for users of the CP/M 
operating system. 

His mother, Mary Svoboda, says that 
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Edward learned the basics in fifth grade at 
a special school for gifted students. "After 
that, he felt like there was so much for him 
to learn. They wouldn't accept him at 
DeAnza College [a local community col- 
lege] because of his age, but Stanford 
University heard about him and took an 
interest in him." 

That interest yielded for Svoboda, at 




Eddie and Betty Milkow 

age 14. a semester at Stanford's Center 
for Information Technology and a special 
student account that gave him access to a 
campus mainframe computer. 

Mrs. Svoboda, like Mrs. Milkow, is 
reticent to take any credit for her son's 
success, although she is certainly one of 
his staunchest supporters. 

"I don't have any computer back- 
ground. I just learned watching my son," 
she says. She wouldn't pose with him for a 
photo, because she feels she doesn't 
deserve any of the credit for his accom- 
plishments. "He's worked so hard all on 
his own; I really haven't had anything to do 
with it. Ed operates everything himself. I 
just look it over to make sure that 
everything is in line. I also go through his 
mail to make sure there is nothing in there 
he shouldn't see, you know, because of his 
age." 

Svoboda's system was once called 
Oracle, but is now called SiMMS because a 
Southern California bulletin board already 
claimed the first name. Mrs. Svoboda says 
the original Oracle, started in 1979, was 
"one of those obscene-type things," and 
Eddie decided he'd rather change the 
name than risk being associated with it. 
(Hackers using obscenities was one con- 
sideration in Svoboda's decision to make 
users register on his communications 
system when he got it up and running last 
August). 

Svoboda's main purpose for running 
the bulletin board is to provide public- 
domain software. "I have just about 
everything in public domain on-line," he 



says. "There's tips for users, business 
programs, utility programs, accounting 
programs. There's about 3,000 files on 
the system and about 2,000 programs, 
although lots of those are 20-line pro- 
grams. Fifty of them actually stand out as 
real programs. They're all for CP/M, 
although I have a small IBM section that 
I'm not pushing. Ninety-five percent is for 
8-bit machines." 

Svoboda had only worked with CP/M 
for about a month before he put his 
Remote on-line. He'd been a veteran 
Apple operator until the president of 
CompuPro Computers, William Godbout, 
gave him a CompuPro in November 1983 
after reading a newspaper article about 
him. 

In fact, most of the equipment he uses 

— his computer, disks, two modems, a 
terminal, dBase II, et cetera — was 
donated or loaned to Svoboda. It had to be 

— the system has been running on his own 
college money. 

"Eddie's taken about $2,000 out of his 
college fund to support the system. Now 
he's asking for a $25 donation," says Mrs. 
Svoboda. "But people who can't afford it 
pay what they can. Ed's always felt he 
wanted to do it for free. But now he's 
working with an organization in Palo Alto, 
and all the money he gets in goes to a non- 
profit organization for underprivileged and 
minority kids to learn about computing." 

Despite the success of solo entrepre- 
neurs such as Milkow and Svoboda, some 
people in the software industry don't feel 
there's a place for teens in it. A few years 
ago. Ken Williams, president of Sierra On- 
Line, employed more than ten underpro- 
grammers (younger than 21) to write 
games. He estimated that one of his 
programmers, Frogger author John Har- 
ris, "made 200 to 300 grand off us." Now, 
he says, the older programmers with 
degrees are trying to tap into games. 

"The industry grew up — there's no 
place for kids," says Williams. "I was glad 
to see them go. They were really 
immature." He doesn't hire kids anymore. 
"I remember back in those days, working 
with young kids, the game industry was 
thought of as too frivolous. It wasn't 
steady employment for 'real' program- 
mers. It was more a case that the kids 
were there doing it, but now that the game 
industry is rolling, there's no place for 
them." 

Cori Grimm and her mother Leslie 
might argue that fact. In fact, the entire 
Grimm family might have something to 
say about it. Cori (short for Corinne) is 
now 14. but at age 11 she was already 
cranking out graphics for programs pub- 
lished by The Learning Company (TLC), 
which is quickly becoming one of the most 
highly regarded educational software com- 
panies in the industry. "When we got the 
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Get everything done 
by Friday!™ 



Invoices. Paychecks. Mailing lists / 
and form letters. Inventory. 
Reports. And just about any 
file handling that needs to 
be done around the office. / 

Get them all done 
quickly, efficiently and 
accurately any day of the 
week— by Friday!^" 

Friday! is the revolutionary new 
electronic file handling system for your 
microcomputer from Ashton-Tate, the people who 
invented dBASE II® It's just $295 (suggested retail price). 

For the name of your nearest Friday! dealer, drop us a 
line. Ashton-Tate, 10150 West Jefferson Boulev ard, Cu lver 

S'f^^sT /SHTON-WE 




dBASE II is a registered trademark and Friday! is a trademark of Ashton-Tate. 

CAshton-Tate 1983 
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computer, she was ten," says Mrs. 
Grimm, a full-time programmer for TLC 
and one of the company's founders. She 
and her husband, who were both teachers 
at the time, decided to buy an Apple as a 
nifty toy. 

Their play led to a job with Apple 
Computers for her husband Bill. He took 
some of his freshly coded programs to a 
computer club, an Apple recruiter who 
was there looked at them and Bill's days as 
a disenchanted teacher came to an end. It 
eventually yielded their 16-year-old 
daughter Cindy a job with TLC as well, 
says Leslie. "She's become one of the best 
program testers the company has." 

Cori's first computer playing consisted 
of twisting the paddles on an Apple 
program called Color Sketch. "She just 
made hundreds of pictures, nifty ones of 
dragons and castles. I was sort of tinkering 
around with the spelling program for the 
learning disabled kids at the school and got 
the idea of putting it together using 
treasure chests and spelling demons to 
give spelling tests. I did the programming 
and Cori did the pictures, and it was one of 
TLC's first products. Magic Spells." 

Cori's also done the graphics for TLC's 
Moptown Parade and Hotel, and most of 
the graphics for the Bumble programs. 
Her enjoyment of working with graphics is 
based on a very simple premise. 

"The main thing I like about it is that 
you can erase without smearing up your 
paper," she says. "And also, I like working 
with squares. You can make straight lines 
without using a rule, you can just go 
straight down the screen." 

Working closely with her mother has 
both advantages and disadvantages, as 
anyone involved in a family business can 
attest. "She's here if I need opinions on 
anything. It's not like working with a 
stranger, she's someone you can really 
talk to and get honest opinions from," says 
Cori. "But then, sometimes you get 
opinions you don't want to hear. Some- 
thing like, 'The whole picture should be 
moved over three dots.' " 

Mrs. Grimm says Cori is considered a 
"gifted child," although she says her 
daughter is very modest about that. "She 
does very well in school," she says. "The 
interesting thing is she never did draw 
with pencil and paper before. She learned 
her art on the computer. Now she can 
back it off onto pencil and paper. She took 
the reverse direction, and now her art 
teacher considers her an artist." 

Despite her obvious talent, Cori enter- 
tains no long-term desire to stay involved 
in the computer industry. "I'll probably 
stay in it as long as my mom does, 
probably until I move out of the house." 

And her mother, in true nonstage- 
mother style, isn't pushing it. "I really 
don't know what she's going to do." 
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Q&A: FRANCIS PANDOLFI 



BY SCOTT MACE 

Senior Writer 



Few software companies have risen to 
fame faster than Scarborough Sys- 
tems of Tarrytown, New York. Last 
fall, after acquiring Lightning Software 
and its hit program MasterType, Scarbor- 
ough Systems moved quickly to offer 
several home-computer software pack- 
ages such as Picture Writer, Song Writer 
and Phi Beta Filer. Its latest offering is 
Run for the Money, a financial game by 
Tom Snyder. 

Francis Pandolfi, president of Scarbor- 
ough, previously worked for CBS Publish- 
ing as vice-president/group publisher of 
that company's special-interest magazine 
group. 

Is Scarborough writing more home 
software for the the higher-end 
micros than in the past? 

We think that's going to be the biggest 
part of the market over the next few 
years; we are developing for the IBM PC 
and the Macintosh [now]. We're putting 
this Tom Snyder game [Run for the 
Money) on the Macintosh. It'll be one of 
the first games that goes on the Mac. We 
have a lot of confidence in the upper end of 
the market. The machines are so powerful 
that you can build much more into your 
product. I think it's going to stimulate the 
growth of the whole industry. 

Are game prices in that area any 
higher than they would be in the low 
end? 

We do plan to charge a small premium 
for our products that go on those high-end 
machines. It appears at this point as if the 
high-end machines can support that any- 
way. Our experience with MasterType has 
been that we sell IBM at $49.95 versus 
the others at $39.95, and we sell an awful 
lot of IBM. I'm hard pressed to think we'd 
sell a lot more at $39.95. 

What does your research tell you 
about the IBM PC buyers? We hear 
they're buying phenomenal amounts 
of software. 

I think it's much too early to say the 
IBM-hardware owner is going to be as 
aggressive a software acquirer as the 
Apple-hardware owner. I think there's no 
question but that somebody with an Apple 




Francis Pandolfi of Scarborough Systems 

buys more units of software per piece of 
hardware than any other piece of hard- 
ware around, by a long shot. 

Do you think we'll see a shakeout in 
the software industry? 

Absolutely. The shakeout's going to 
manifest itself in terms of acquisitions and 
failures. We just completed what I think is 
the largest private financing for a home- 
oriented software company ever done. Six 
million dollars. It puts us in a position to do 
two things: take advantage of opportunity 
and make mistakes. Without the chance to 
do both of those things, you won't survive. 
That's what the money is all about. 
Marketing and sales promotion are expen- 
sive. The noise level in this industry has 
risen to such a high pitch that you need a 
fortune to be heard. 

Do you think we're going to have to 
reach a whole new level of ease of 
use in that area, as we've seen with 
programs such as the Bank Street 
Writer word-processing program? 

Yes. That's what's driving the market- 
place. People who are buying these $200 
and $300 computers — you can't put a big 
manual in front of them. It's discouraging. 
By the way, what's out there today is not 
particularly easy to use. 

Does documentation have to go away 



for that to happen? 

No, because documentation always 
provides for supplementary needs. But 
products whose documentation comes 
from the screen alone are going to be 
much more successful. We will always 
provide documentation, because people 
who are serious about the products usually 
want to go further. 

Manufacturing documentation is a big 
pain. One of the biggest problems in the 
industry today is getting products out. It's 
always been a problem. But today it's 
more of a problem than ever, because you 
cannot spend the money needed on 
advertising if all you've got are one or two 
versions of a product. And the main thing 
that hangs us up in getting product out — 
and I've got to believe it's the same for our 
competition — is the documentation. 

Do you see any market for cartridge 
software for the PCjr? 

My feeling is it's not going to be 
necessary to produce cartridge software 
for the PCjr, because the only functional 
PCjr system is one that costs over $1,000, 
and anybody who spends over $1,000 is 
going to have a disk drive and they're 
going to be able to use disk software, 
which is far more flexible. We're not 
planning to produce any cartridges for the 
PCjr. 

Any plans to talk to Commodore 
about licensing your products to that 
company? 

No. We would like to work with 
Commodore, because we think they're 
good marketers and they've got good 
distribution. But at this point, I think the 
shoe is on the other foot. I don't believe 
Commodore is interested in talking to 
third-party publishers seriously, at least in 
terms of joint ventures. It doesn't make 
any sense for us to license products to 
them. We've got good distribution now. 

What do you think about Commo- 
dore's chances of taking over distri- 
bution of software for the 64? 

It may be their thrust, but I think there 
are too many of us with darned good 
pr(xlucts. I'm not going to comment on the 
quality of their products, but I think there 
are a lot of other excellent products out 
there that will keep them from ever taking 
over. 
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d foreign 
language. 



.list files 

DATABASE FILES NBRRGDS LAST UPDATE 
HOMES DBF 1005 11/01/03 

.use homes 

.list homes selling for< 500DD 

*** SYNTAX ERROR*** RE-ENTER 
.list structure 
FED NAME TYPE WIDTH DEC 

DDI ADDRESS G 025 

002 SELLPRIGE N 009 002 

003 AGENT C 025 
.list for sellpricB< 50000 



iMENT SYSTEMS 



R 



language. 



Gimme those turteys. 



Let's suppose you want a list of every home under $50,000. 

Say "Gimme those turkeys" to any other database management system and all 
you'll get is a blank stare from the screen. 

But now we're introducing the world's only plain-and-simple conversation option 
for microcomputers: R:BASE CLOUT™ (Conversational Language Option). Which 
means that once you tell this program that "turkeys" mean "homes under $50,000!' 
and that "gimme" means "list," you don't have to tell it again. 

That's because R:BASE CLOUT is an artificial intelligence program that actually 
learns from you as you go along. So there are no more difficult programming 
routines just to get a piece of information. Or lines and lines of code for a routine 
operation. All R:BASE CLOUT asks for is some good conversation. 

But there's a lot more to R:BASE™ than just friendliness. 

See for yourself. For only $14.95, plus shipping, we'll send you a full demonstration 
packet. Just call (800) 547-4000 and ask for dept. 823. (In Oregon, call 503-684-3000, 
dept. 823.) Or see your nearest software store 



or ComputerLand* retailer 



R: BASE 



It's easy when you do it R way. 



A product of Microrim, Inc., 1750 112N.E.. Bellevue, WA 98004 
RiBASE and R:BASE CLOUT are trademarlu of Microrim, Inc. 
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DOW JONES NEWS/RETRIEVAL 

A collection of business-, financial- and general-news data bases 



BY BRAD BALDWIN 

Contributor 



Dow Jones News/Retrieval (DJN/R) 
is a comprehensive collection of 
business-, financial- and general- 
news data bases offered by Dow Jones & 
Company, publisher of Barron 's and The 
Wall Street Journal. Toss away any 
preconception that DJN/R is a stuffy, one- 
dimensional data-base service designed 
only for an elite corps of stock analysts and 
Wall Street wizards. Far from it — DJN/R 
also provides entertaining movie reviews, 
current weather and sports reports, 
convenient electronic shopping and inex- 
pensive electronic mail. But its original 
function is where it excels — providing 
thorough and up-to-date business and 
financial information on stock markets, 
corporations, economic events, money 
markets, forecasts and even Japanese 
markets. 

Most people subscribe to DJN/R via 
software promotional plans that offer one 
free hour of log-on time. Another way is to 
call the service directly. To receive a 
password, the user contacts a DJN/R sales 
representative (800-257-5114) who pro- 
vides the local phone numbers and instruc- 
tions for logging on to the system. The 
Tymnet and Telenet timesharing net- 
works provide a link to the Dow Jones 
News/Retrieval service and have area 
codes for most of the major cities 
nationwide. The subscriber needs a 300- 
or 1,200-baud modem, communications or 
applications software and a computer. 

A rather harried-sounding DJN/R rep- 
resentative gave us incomplete log-on 
codes and almost no information except 
for a password and several local phone 
numbers. Although clear instructions are 
found in the Directory and Operating 
Guide, it's not immediately available to 
users subscribing through software pro- 
motional plans. 

Once connected, DJN/R is fairly simple 
to use and becomes easier with just a little 
familiarity. One-word mnemonic com- 
mands are used to gain access to any of the 
27 data bases. Jumping back and forth 



Brad Baldwin of Sheehan and Baldwin 
Communications, was formerly an engi- 
neer at IBM and technical editor with 
Osborne Computer's user magazine, The 
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between the data bases is quickly accom- 
plished through structures that allow 
execution of any command from within any 
data base. The response time between 
command and information output is phe- 
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Summary: In the final analysis, 
DJN/R is informative, entertaining 
and well worth the money. Besides, 
there's something inherently 
fascinating about pulling fast- 
breaking stock-market and business 
news hot off the wire. 

Product details: Connect prices 
vary according to the membership 
plan, modem baud rate and time of 
day. Generally, 300-baud modem 
users con expect to pay from 20 
cents to 90 cents per minute during 
non-prime time and from 60 cents to 
$1.20 per minute during prime time. 
DNJ/R bills 1 ,200-baud-modem 
users only a slight premium for the 
increase in information-gathering 
capability. The higher prices range 
from 60 cents to 90 cents per minute 
during non-prime time and from 75 
cents to $1 .50 per minute during 
prime time. With the standard plan, 
there is no minimum monthly charge. 
Dow Jones News/Retrieval Service, 
P.O. Box 300, Princeton, New 
Jersey 08540; 800-257-51 1 4. 



nomenal — from one to five seconds for 
even the more complex multiple searches. 
Considering the scope of the data bases 
and the fact that DJN/R uses a timeshared 
network, phenomenal is certainly an 
appropriate superlative. 

A minor annoyance encountered while 
entering text or commands was the 
inability to correct our keystroke errors. 
DJN/R ignored or, at best, responded very 
slowly to the backspace key. On-line 
editing could be improved by fixing this 
problem and adding rudimentary line- 
editing commands. 

The most important aspects of a 
commercial data base are the breadth, 
depth and accuracy of its information. 
DJN/R is no lightweight in these depart- 
ments. One category, Dow Jones News 
(DJN), has information on over 80 news 
categories, 7,000 U.S. and Canadian 
companies and 60 industries. Also, news 
extracts are provided from the pages of 
The Wall Street Journal, Barron's, and 
the Dow Jones News Service. You can find 
headlines that were just written or that 
were printed up to five years ago. 

A text-search utility can use any 
combination of words or dates to search 
for news stories that were printed as far 
back as June of 1979. For example, by 
typing the words bankrupt snd computer, 
you'll find articles related to troubled 
computer companies. 

Approximately ten of the DJN/R data 
bases cover information pertaining to 
investments, including current and histori- 
cal quotes from the four major stock 
exchanges. One data base, called Medgen. 
supplies information on corporate earn- 
ings, dividends, price-earnings ratios and 
stock performance. Updated weekly, it 
contains detailed information on several 
thousand companies listed on the New 
York and American stock exchanges. 

Another service lists financial and 
management information on public corpo- 
rations that is based on documents filed 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, and includes such items as 
corporate profiles, balance sheets, income 
statements and names of officers and 
directors (each with salary and age). 

The Cineman Movie Reviews service 
previews coming attractions and is updat- 
ed weekly. The 50 current-movie reviews 
make entertaining reading. The Sports 
Report handles all data and news stories 
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PARTIAL LIST 
OF DATA BASES 
OFFERED BY DJN/R 

Dow Jones News 
Free-text News Search 
Economic News and Forecast 
Wall Street Journal Highlights 
Current Quotes (stocks) 
Historical Quotes (stocks) 
Dow Jones Averages 
Dictionary of Investment Terms 
Encyclopedia 
Dow Jones Menu 
Movie Reviews 
UP! World Report 
Electronic Shopping 
Stock Symbols 
Sports Report 

Wall $treet Week Transcripts 
National Weather Report 
Data on Public Companies 
Corporate Earnings Estimator 
Rankings of Corp.'s & Industries 
Japanese Economic Information 
Media General Financial Services 
Money Market Services Forecast 
Official Airline Guide 
Merrill Lynch Research Service 
Customer Service 
MCI Electronic Mail 



pertaining to amateur, college and profes- 
sional sports. 

DJN/R does have a few warts, especial- 
ly in the area of writing information to the 
screen. The system's data bases transmit 
15-line blocks of data headed by a line of 
unimportant (to us) data-base computer- 
filing notes. Following the block, prompts 
instruct you to press a key to proceed to 



DJN/R assumes 
that the user 



is inexperienced 
and will never 



memorize menus 



or commands. 



the next block, thereby slowing data 
transfer and forcing the user to stay with 
the computer. This is fine if you read the 
screen, but since we wanted to transfer 
relevant data to a hard disk while on-line, 
the information did not need to be 
immediately scrutinized. Any pause be- 
tween blocks wastes time — time you pay 
for. It also creates the need to go through 
the extra hassle of running the material 
through a word processor to delete 
prompt commands before printing. 

DJN/R assumes that the user is 
inexperienced and will never memorize 
commands, menus or theories of opera- 
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tion. The experienced user is prompted to 
death — nothing is more frustrating than 
watching lengthy help messages you've 
seen 145 times before come across at 300 
baud. Public bulletin-board systems have 
long recognized this problem and many 
have incorporated an expert-user toggle 
into the system. These allow you to shut 
off all superfluous messages and prompts. 
Like many other commercial-information 
data bases or interactive programs, DJN/R 
needs to prune unnecessary messages and 
streamline the system for knowledgeable 
and impatient users. 

The operating guide makes a reason- 
able stab at organizing DJN/R's many 
features, functions and reference data. It 
could be more complete, better organized 
and have clearer examples. A section on 
command summaries is sorely needed. In 
one instance, we searched high and low for 
a command for the basic function used to 
find out if the Dow Jones averages were up 
or down. After finding the answer, we 
called customer-support representatives 
to check their knowledge on the subject. 
Though the representatives were courte- 
ous and seemed genuinely interested in 
helping us, we received only one correct 
answer out of three. 

DJN/S offers additional support in a 
free on-line customer newsletter that 
supplies information about data bases, 
enhancements, application suggestions 
and prices. To obtain help while using one 
of the data bases, the user types "HELP" 
after the name of the data base. Simple 
instructions on how to retrieve informa- 
tion about that data base appear on the 
screen. Help commands incur the standard 
time costs. 

Over the course of a year, we have 



used different combinations of modems, 
computers and communications software 
to connect to Tymnet without problems. 
The signal is clean and strong, and the 
connection has never been lost due to 
system/phone glitches. Access to the 
system is always gained immediately upon 
logging on. 



TELEVIDEO TPC-I 

A portable CP/M-based computer 



BY MARTY PETERSEN 

Contributor 



Adam Osborne started a good thing 
when he came out with his portable 
computer. Since then, manufactur- 
ers have been hopping on the portable 
bandwagon and consumers have benefit- 
ted from the ever-increasing performance 
and plummeting prices of their products. 

One result of this trend is the Tele- 
Video TPC-I portable computer, a mz- 



Marty Petersen designs and develops 
engineering programs for use in manu- 
facturing broadcasting equipment. A 
six-year computer user, he has several 
micros of his own, and has been published 
in leading publications. 



chine that deserves the attention of 
anvone who wants a portable 8-bit (Z80A 
4 MHz), 64K (expandable to 128K), CP/M 
(2.2) computer. 

The computer is relatively compact, 
measuring only 8x15x18 inches. But it 
weighs a hefty 32 pounds and is not 
compact enough to fit under most airline 
seats. (According to American Airlines, for 
example, the maximum dimensions of 
underseat luggage are 9 X 13 X 23 inches, 
so the TPC-I misses by just a couple 
inches.) 

The computer's 9-inch (diagonal) 
screen displays 24 lines of 80 characters 
each and has a graphics resolution of 
640 X 240 pixels. The phosphor is an 
unusual color — a yellow-green that 
seems to be a compromise between the 



widely used green and the increasingly 
popular amber. You can use a small switch 
to choose between a normal black back- 
ground with yellow-green lettering or the 
reverse. If you switch between the two 
methods, you will have to make some 
adjustments with the brightness control; 
otherwise, the reverse video is likely to 
knock your socks off. 

The sound of the fan is absent — but so 
is the fan. Except for occasional disk 
movement (and clacking keys that we'll 
discuss later), the computer is perfectly 
silent. The system was designed using the 
principles of convection cooling, which 
eliminates the need to use a fan to force air 
through the unit. In practice this doesn't 
always work, but TeleVideo has succeeded 
where others have not. We left the 
computer on 24 hours a day for two weeks 
and noticed no problems associated with 
overheating. Occasionally, heat-induced 
fluctuations in the power supply produced 
a barely noticeable ripple or wave that 
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fluttered over the screen when in the 
reverse video mode, but that was not a 
real problem. 

You can buy a unit with either one or 
two 5'/4-inch, half-height, double-sided 
double-density (DSDD) disk drives built in. 
The disks are soft-sector formatted, 
making total disk capacity nearly 370K. 

In a recessed compartment on the back 
of the computer is a parallel port for a 
printer and an RS-232C serial port for an 
asynchronous modem. Both have standard 
DB-25 connectors. You can use small 
switches to select from a number of baud 
rates from 75 to 9,600 baud. These 
switches sit in the recessed compartment 
and are easily accessible; you don't have to 
take the computer apart to set them. (The 
computer was designed to be opened only 
by someone who knows the location of 
every hidden fastener. Besides, there are 
no slots for plug-in boards, or anything like 
that, inside the box.) 

The back compartment has a 1 15/230- 
volt selector switch, which means that you 
can take the TPC-I on international jaunts. 
The compartment also has two telephone- 
type connectors, one to connect to the 
keyboard and the other to accommodate a 
SuperMouse pointing device (not 
included). 

Two slide latches attach the keyboard 
to the front of the computer (the keyboard 
doubles as the front cover for transporta- 
tion purposes). We would prefer both a 
left-hand and a right-hand latch instead of 
two right-hand latches to lock the key- 
board in place. We would also prefer to 
have the coiled keyboard cord connect to 
the front of the computer instead of the 
back. 

The keyboard resembles that of an 
IBM PC. The now-familiar ten function 
keys appear on the left, it has the same 
central cluster of QWERTY keys and the 



same numeric keypad shows up on the 
right. The right-hand section has the 
familiar PgUp, PgDn, Ins, Del and other 
IBM PC-type keys. The Enter, Shift. Back 
space and Tab keys are labeled with 
arrows. Using keys Fl through F6 with 
the Control and Shift keys increases the 
number of usable function keys to 32. 

The keyboard, when the keyclick is 
turned on, is a bit noisy. If you are not a 
touch typist or for some other reason 
don't like the keyclick, you can shut it off. 
Two plastic tabs at the bottom rear of the 
keyboard can be used to elevate its back. If 
you push forward on the keyboard, the 
tabs fold back in and the keyboard 
collapses. 

The software that comes packaged 
with the computer includes the CP/M 
operating system, version 2.2 (which 
includes the GSX-80 Graphics System 
Extension). There is also a package called 
TeleSolutions 80 that consists of Tele- 
Write, a word processor; TeleCalc, an 
electronic spreadsheet; and TeleChart, a 
graphics-display utility. The TeleCalc pro- 
gram leaves much to be desired, but the 
version of CP/M (2.2) for this computer is 
quite good and will handle application 
programs such as WordStar or SuperCalc, 
so you are not stuck with the supplied 
software. 

The TPC-I is easy to set up. There are 
no hidden switches and you don't have to 
dismantle anything. The setup switches 
reside in the recessed back compartment. 
You can control voltage (115/230 volts), 
line frequency (50 or 60 Hz), baud rate of 
modem port (75 to 9,600), the display 
(normal/reverse) and local/remote opera- 
lion, which allows your computer to work 
by itself or as part of a network. 

When you first turn on the computer 
the function keys have predefined func- 
tions. There is a table in the manual that 



shows what these are. This is followed by 
instructions on how to reprogram the 
codes to your own specifications. The 
function keys can be used to send codes 
that represent frequently used Escape- or 
Control-key sequences used in text editing 
or other applications. In addition, you can 
create a message associated with each key 
that can be displayed on the screen. 

The computer is a standard (if there is 
such a thing) CP/M computer and is no 
harder or easier to use than any of the 
others. It has a screen that you can adjust 
to the best viewing angle and that takes up 
a relatively small amount of space on your 
desktop or work area. The setup switches 
can be easily reached. 

The documentation consists of three 
spiral-bound, S'/a X 11-inch manuals. 
These are a user's manual, a system 
reference manual and a TeleSolutions 80 
manual for the included software. You can 
also obtain a GSX-80 Programmer's 
Manual, though this is not included in the 
package. Except for the glaring absence of 
an index in all three manuals, they are 
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Summary: At 32 pounds, this 
transportable CP/M-based machine 
is not too light, but for the price it 
gives you a good unit. Especially 
nice are the included graphics 
capabilities. 

Product details: List price, $1,600. 
Includes Z80A CPU running CP/M 
2.2; 64K RAM (expandable to 1 28 
K); one or two 5 'A -inch DSDD disk 
drives; RS-232C serial port; GSX-80 
Graphics Driver; three applications. 
Manufactured by TeleVideo 
Systems, Inc., 1 170 Morse Avenue, 
Sunnyvale, CA 96086; (408) 745- 
7760. 
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otherwise quite good. They explain what 
you should do, when you should do it and 
how to do it in a logical order. The 
discussion is liberally augmented with 
photographs, charts and diagrams. The 
appendices themselves will serve as ade- 
quate reference manuals. 

Tele Video provides warranties for its 
product, exclusive of the software, to 



BY KATHY CHIN 

Reporter 

If you've always dreamed of having an 
entire orchestra at your fingertips, but 
never had the money to pay for all the 
instruments, the alphaSyntauri music sys- 
tem is for you. While this product doesn't 
guarantee that you will turn into another 
Leonard Bernstein, you will be able to tap 
that hidden musical genius, brush up on 
fundamentals and, more importantly, have 
fun. 

Three sets of software are available 
and are tailored for all kinds of owners, 
from the novice to the skilled musician. A 
well-written but brief user manual comes 
in a three-ring binder. Also available are 
three sets of courseware workbooks: one 
is geared for adult beginners; another is a 
series of beginners' workbooks for chil- 
dren; and the third, for more experienced 
musicians, is a set of rock, jazz and blues 
improvisations. For the family that has a 
keen interest in music and computers, the 
package will provide hours of education 
and entertainment. 

Before plunking down your money, 
though, bear in mind the potential hidden 
costs. In addition to the Apple II (or 
compatible machine) on which the soft- 
ware runs, you will need an alphaSyntauri 
synthesizer. You would do well to have a 
color monitor and you won't hear the true 
potential of the device without a good 
stereo system. If you don't already have all 
these things, the cost of using these 
programs could be more than you antici- 
pated. 

The company does sell the software 
bundled with either its five-octave key- 
board or its four-octave keyboard. The 
largest bundle, which consists of the five- 
octave keyboard, other circuit boards, 
interface cable, two of the software sets 
and your choice of one of the courseware 
methods costs $1,495. A system appropri- 
ate for beginners — consisting of the 
novice software and the five-octave 



Frank Leong, Jr. contributed to this 
review. 



dealers for 180 days and to the user for 90 
days. Nationwide service is provided by 
TRW, which has been a leading manufac- 
turer of electronic equipment for decades. 
It boasts a service organization of 3,000 
professionals who are located in over a 
100 district offices. 

When IBM announced its personal 
computer, it created a general perception 



keybaord — costs $1,295; with the four- 
octave it costs $995. All in all, it's not a 
low-cost investment. 

You'll also have to get used to some of 
the peculiarities of the synthesizer key- 
board. There is a slight delay between 
when you press a key and when you hear 
the note. Another minor distraction is the 
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Summary: The alphaSyntauri series 
of three music programs — Simply 
Music, alphaPlus and Metatrak II — 
is o good tool for creating music 
with the computer, although it 
requires a costly synthesizer 
keyboard as well. We think it is best 
for those with some musical skill and 
computer knowledge. 

Product details: List price. Simply 
Music, $179.95; olphoPlus, $150; 
Metatrak II, $179. Requires Apple II, 
II Plus or lie with 64K random-access 
memory; synthesizer; interface 
coble; plug-in boards. Published by 
Syntauri Corporation, 1 670 South 
Amphlett Blvd., Suite 1 16, San 
Mateo, CA 94402; (415) 574-3335. 



that the 8-bit microprocessor was dead. 
Despite the mania that IBM has created, 
8-bit computers are very much alive and 
will continue to be around for a long time. 
The TeleVideo TPC-I represents a new 
entry in the 8-bit arena that should be 
considered seriously. The price is very 
reasonable considering the features that 
this computer possesses. 



clicking that occurs each time you press a 
key. 

The software, though, is generally first 
rate. The first set of disks, created for the 
novice, is appropriately dubbed the Simply 
Music series. This series features a 
Personal Song disk, a Christmas tunes disk 
and a children's songs disk. The publisher 
made a smart move by including a demo 
disk that provides an overview of the many 
capabilities of Simply Music. 

Simply Music features five main screen 
menus. The instrument selection menu 
allows you to choose from as many as ten 
instruments. The playback/recording 
menu lets you play back a song, record a 
song, transpose the key of a song and slow 
down or speed up a song. The orchestra- 
tion menu lets you control the instruments 
in a song. The song menu allows you to 
choose songs from disks or save songs on 
disks. 

Though these four screens are visually 
dull, the fifth screen lets you see the notes 
moving on the keyboard or on the music 
staff. Notes that appear in the so-called 
bar mode are represented by colored bars 
that move around on the screen. 

With Simply Music you can create, 
save or record songs. A built-in metro- 
nome allows you to keep time. You can go 
up or down several octaves on a piece you 
have created. You can dub several other 
instruments over what you have recorded, 
so when you play back the music it will 
turn your living room into a concert hall 
(provided your stereo is that good.) 

With Simply Music the beginner will 
learn how to read notes, learn the keys on 
the keyboard and create a few songs. 
Sounds great, doesn't it? But a word of 
caution: what you'll really wind up doing is 
learning the piano by rote. You may pick 
up fundamental music concepts, but you 
won't learn something that is critical in 
musicianship — technique. For instance. 
Simply Music doesn't tell you which finger 
belongs where on the keyboard. It doesn't 
describe fingering style or emphasis or 
give hints on how to improve musically. 

The accompanying handbook called 
MusicMaster I skims over the basics. 
After you go through the book, you can 
become overwhelmed by the number of 
things you can do with the system. While it 
is simple at the start, it can become 
extremely complex. You won't know 



ALPHASYNTAURI MUSIC SYSTEM 

A series of three programs for creating music 
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You can buy the alphaSyntaun music packages individually or bundled with a keyboard. 



where to begin or really what to do. Sorry, 
this won't replace piano lessons. But this 
could be a great teachers' tool and a time 
saver in the classroom. 

Moving up on the ladder of complexity, 
the alphaPlus series is designed for 
knowledgeable musicians. This intermedi- 
ate software gives more instructions on 
using various instruments than on making 
music. Using the alphaPlus operating 
system disk, you can group your music 
into albums and songs. Like Simply Music, 
alphaPlus allows you to play back prere- 
corded tunes that are included with the 
package, play along with the music or 
improvise by mixing instruments. The 
uses are limited only by your imagi- 
nation. You can record up to 2,000 notes 
and save them on the disk. 

The information the program needs to 
reproduce the sounds of ten instruments 
— such as piano, flute and clarinet — are 
supplied with the software. But with 
alphaPlus music enthusiasts can go beyond 
what's given and create their own instru- 
ments using a waveform feature. You can 
create a waveform graph — a pictorial 
representation of sound, displayed with 
amplitude on the vertical axis and time on 
the horizontal axis. 

You create a musicial instrument by 
varying one of four basic waveforms: sine, 
triangle, square and sawtooth. To ade- 
quately alter the waveform, you will need 
to know how those sounds are duplicated 
electronically. 

The computer will build the sound for 
you based on the graph you create and 
enhance. By changing the harmonics of the 
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wave form, we were able to create 
everything from delicate music-box tones 
to eerie space music. 

Though you might be surprised at the 
flexibility of the program, the user 
interface is shoddy at this level because it 
assumes the expert musician is also an 
expert computer user. The screen display 
merely shows parameters for instrumen- 
tation, forcing users to turn to the manual 
for instruction. Users who would most 
benefit from this feature would need some 
knowlege of computer science and signal 
processing. 

The screen displays on the sophisticat- 
ed Metatrak II program, the Cadillac of 



the three series, aren't any better. 
Designed for live performance situations, 
Metatrak II delivers all the instruments 
included in Simply Music and alphaPlus 
and many of their features. 

Additional capabilities include editing 
facilities and echo/repeat functions. You 
can even create a drum machine that 
sounds like a host of percussion instru- 
ments. To see a finished version of your 
masterpiece, you can print the music on 
paper. 

Granted, Metatrak II does live up to its 



claims, but you can bet you'll wait a good 
two to three minutes for the program to 
load. As in Simply Music, there is a built-in 
metronome that helps even the most 
skilled musicians keep time. 

Metatrak II is the most versatile of the 
three series. For instance, you can define 
certain sections of the keyboard to sound 
like different instruments. The lower half 
can be designated as bells and the upper 
half as an organ. Each recording can hold 
up to 3,000 notes. The company says it 
will boost the number of notes to 20,000 
in future versions. 

On Simply Music, alphaPlus and 
Metatrak II the sound quality is superb, 
especially on instruments such as bells, 
organ and harpsichord. Tones are rich and 
clear. The two foot pedals on the synthe- 
sizer allow you to slur the notes and vary 
the pitch. Even the cricket, woodpecker 
and ocean sounds seem authentic. 

As for documentation, it would have 
been nice if alphaSyntauri had included an 
entire table of contents instead of creating 
a separate one for each of the three 
sections. With so many lessons and 
different disks, a comprehensive table of 
contents is needed. A troubleshooting 
guide is featured in each section, but is not 
comprehensive enough. 

We found a couple of bugs in the demo 
disk of the Metatrak II. When we hit the 
space bar to continue to the second screen 
of the demo, the program jammed and 
snowflakes appeared on the screen. And 
when it told us to record music, the 
keyboard would not create any sound. 

We called the company three times in 
one day for some help; each time an 
answering machine said its lines were 
busy. Even after we left a message, 
nobody bothered to call us back. When we 
phoned again early the next day, the same 
thing happened. If you need technical 



support for this program, maybe you're 
better off writing a letter to the company 
— it seems to be deaf to the telephone. 

Do you really want to buy the 
alphaSyntauri music system? Learning to 
use the product takes time and patience. 
Getting support from the company will be 
a drag. But after surmounting those 
hurdles, you'll find that the software is a 
dynamic tool that works best and provides 
the most pleasure for the person who is 
both an adept musician and a seasoned 
computer user. 



The alphaPlus series allows you to 
play back prerecorded tunes, play 
along with the music or improvise. 
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EINSTEIN SPELLER 

Spelling-checker software for proofreading documents 



BY GIOVANNI PERRONE 

Contributor 



It is quite surprising how many errors a 
good spelling-checker program can 
find in that completed document of 
yours. The problem with using the 
Einstein Speller to check for those 
mistakes is the number of errors you will 
find in the program. 

When it's working, the program does a 
fine job of spotting numerous kinds of 
mistakes. We did find several instances, 
though, in which the program failed to 
work; in some cases, the errors indicate 
incomplete programming — the publisher 
obviously hasn't yet worked all the bugs 
out of this product. As the package is 
potentially useful, we hope that the 
company will quickly fix these problems. 

The Einstein Speller is designed to be a 
companion to the Einstein Writer word- 
processing program (reviewed in 
InfoWnrld. February 27, 1984) or other 
word processors that run on the IBM PC 
or PC-compatible computers. The Ein- 
stein Speller is menu driven and, overlook- 
ing the errors we discovered, easy to use. 
The program checks the words in your 
document against a dictionary of about 
40,000 specially selected, frequently used 
words. You can also create a user 
dictionary of your own special words and 
specify that the Einstein Speller include 
these, along with its dictionary, for 
spelling checks. 

The program scans your document for 
errors on the screen, so you can watch the 
Einstein Speller check each word. The 
program can operate in such a way that 
you can make on-the-spot corrections to 
your text and additions to your user 
dictionary. You can also specify a new 
filename for the corrected version of your 
document, and the Einstein Speller stores 
the corrected version in the new file upon 
completion of its spelling check. 

In addition to checking spelling, the 
Einstein Speller can identify such things as 
repeated words, incorrect placement of 
quotes, inappropriate use of hyphens and 
ommission or addition of capitalization. 

If you choose, the program can auto- 
matically check up to 20 separate docu- 
ments in succession without your 



Giovanni Perrone is a software-engi- 
neering manager for a leading aerospace 
company and works on the developemnt 
of Unix-based software tools. He holds a 
BS in computer science and an MS in 
electrical engineering. 



involvement. The Einstein Speller pro- 
duces an error-report file that you can 
print when it has completed the automatic 
checking or when you interrupt it. The 
document so checked does not contain 
special characters to mark misspelled 
words as does MicroPro's SpellStar. 
Instead, it is presimied that you will read 
the error report and use your word 
processor's Find (or Search) feature to 
locate the offending word and correct the 
error. (Remember, this is an alternative to 
the program's Interactive mode, in which 
you can correct the error on the spot.) 

Menu operation is fast and efficient. As 
with other programs in the Einstein series, 
you select menu items by moving the 
cursor with cursor keys until you reach the 
desired item. Alternatively, you can press 
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Report Card 



Einstein Speller 



Q 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


Performance 






□ 


U 


Documentation 






□ 


□ 


Ease of Use 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Error Handling 




□ 


□ 


□ 



Summary: Einstein Speller might 
rate your attention if the publisher 
had paid closer attention to quality 
control. The program is filled with 
errors, some of v^hich cause the 
machine to fail. It should not be on 
the market in its current form. 

Product details: List price, $150. 
Available for IBM PC and PC 
compatibles running DOS 1.1 or 
later. Requires 1 28K random-access 
memory; at least one disk drive; 
printer optional but recommended. 
Published by The Eintein 
Corporation, 1 1 340 W. Olympic 
Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90064; (213) 
477-6733. 



the key corresponding to the first letter of 
an entry to highlight your choice. 
Submenus then appear and ask you for 
additional details when the program re- 
quires them. 

The Einstein Speller responds to the 
clear menu choices in a natural and rapid 
manner. It is so natural, in fact, that you 
can almost disregard its users' guide from 
the start. 

When you begin the spelling check, the 
screen display is divided into three parts. 
The first, a text-viewing area (the top 13 
lines), displays a portion of your text as the 
program is checking it. The program 
shows the target word highlighted in 
reverse video. Next is the error-notifica- 
tion area (four lines between two framing 
lines), which displays the target word and 
the problem associated with it when the 
reverse-video marker stops. Problem 
messages include phrases such as "Word 
not found in dictionary," "Possibly a 
repeated word" or "Possible capitalization 
error." The last part of the display is the 
options area where, depending on the 
problem encountered, options appear with 
the first letters in reverse video. You enter 
the highlighted letter to select an option. 

Typical options presented are: "Re- 
place target word with a numbered 
alternative," whereby you select the 
number corresponding to the alternative 
spellings that the Einstein Speller has 
found; "Type in the correct spelling 
yourself" provides for custom word adjust- 
ments; "Add new words to user dictio- 
nary" allows you to temporarily (for one 
document only) or permanently (all future 
documents) expand the dictionary; and 
"Save target word for printed error 
report," which allows you to postpone the 
disposition of the problem until later. 

The learning time you require to use 
this program is minimal and you don't need 
a tutorial. Relearning for infrequent users 
is not a problem, especially if you are using 
the Einstein Writer, which has the same 
command structure. 

Now we get to the meat of the matter: 
although the program's idea is good, the 
execution is lacking. Faulty error handling 
and problematic programming plague this 
package. Specifically, we encountered the 
following problems: 

•While attempting to update the 
dictionary from the Dictionary Mainte- 
nance routine, with the update file on the 
B drive, the program stopped running, 
called in the operating system and pre- 
sented a "Return without GOSUB in line 
32,932" message. 

• In one instance, we were unable to 
change our choice from No to Yes while 
we were using the "Keep uncorrected 
document file" function. 

• When we tried to perform Dictionary 
Maintenance with the B drive as the 
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selected drive, the program gave as a 
"File not found" message along with 
instructions to place the correct disk in 

that drive. We had to reset the computer 
in order to escape the ensuing program 
loop. 

• While we were attempting to use the 

Spelling Settings command, we inadver- 
tently pressed an incorrect key and the 
message "Division by zero on line . . ." 
appeared over ihv imnu. The system 
Med and we had to shut it off completely 
in order to start-using it again. 

•While we were attempting to cancel 
the Spelling Settings choice the program 
failed and we were required to reset the 
system. 

•When the program completes an 
automatic spelling check, a message 
appears "Press P to print error report." If 
you press the key when your printer is off, 
the Einstein Speller does not check your 
document and displays an "Error report 
printed" message anyway. It does not 
allow you to discover the problem first, 
turn on the printer and try again. You can 
still print the report, but you must use an 
operating-system command (type file- 
name.ERR), which is an undesiiable 
alternative. 

These problems, some serious enough 
to cause the computer itself to fail, greatly 
hampers the product's performance and 



Error-handling 

problems of the 
Einstein Speller 



destroy your 
confidence in 
the program. 



detracts from an otherwise good program. 
In fact, certain errors, notably those that 
result in messages such as "Division by 
Zero" and "Return without GOSUB." 
should never be found outade the pro- 
grammer's shop and indicate a sloppy job 
of quality control. 

The documentation provided with the 
Einstein Speller is clear, concise and 
readable. Its organization is logical and 
thorough. It does, however, comprise only 
52 pages — it includes no index and no ap- 
pendices and contains insufficient detail 
regarding the structuring and use of 
dictionary files. It also contains no infor- 
mation regarding the error report (or 
optional printing). Space is wasted with 



author biographies when it could be 
usefully filled with the missing 
information. 

The Einstein Speller has some serious 
error-handling problems. These problems 
significantly degrade performance and 
quickly destroy your omfidence in the 
product. Once the problems are corrected 
and more complete documentation is 
included, it will be an excellent package. 
This release is premature, though, and it 
should not be on the market in its current 
form. 



HARDWARE 
CAPSUIES 



Every week we present a sunmtary of 
significant products we have reviewed 
over the past moiiilis, including the date 
our full review appeared. The list will be 
updated periodically to reflect the rapid 
changes in the computer industry. 

SS Ace 1200 (Franklin) — Im- 
provements over the Ace 1000 still leave 
this almost Apple-compatible machine a 

bit short of the mark. Documentation is 
adequate only for plug-and-play types. 
(12/26/83) 



Actrix (Actrix) — Good 

choice for those who don't like choices. 
This self-contained CP/M computer in- 
cludes a built-in printer and modem. But at 
33 pounds, it's not very transportable. 
(4/9/84) 

Si S S Apricot (ACT) — This splen- 
didly conceived and executed product is 
IBM compatible and then some. It de- 
serves the OHisideration (rf anyone kxddng 
for a serious business system. (4/2/84) 

fi fl S Compaq Plus (Compaq) — 
The original IBM PC-compatible trans- 
portable now has a built-in hard disk. It 

works as solidly as the original. A good buy 
in a very crowded marketplace. (3/19/84) 

S £ S Dragon (Tano Microcom- 
puter Products) — Despite a toy-store 
appearance, this low-cost home computer 
has a lot of muscle. Its major drawback is 
an ill-designed keyboard. (1/30/84) 

fifififi HP- 150 (Hewlett- 
Packard) — This machine proves that 
there are intelligent alternatives to the 

FOUR MARKS: Top notch product 
THREE MARKS: Recommended 

TWO MARKS: Try brfor,- you buy 
ONE MARK: Not recommended 



IBM hoopla. With an innovative touch 
screen and a lot more, this microcomputer 
gives you a solid name and plenty of byte 
for the buck. (3/12/84) 

Kaypro 10 (Kaypm) - A 
transportable, rock-solid computer with a 
10 megabyte hard disk built in. A terrific 
bargain for what this CP/M machine gives 

you. (10/31/83) 

S 2 S, S Macintosh (Apple) — 
Appk' s new computer is probably the 
easiest-to-use, most powerful and innova- 
tive personal computer. The Macintosh 
could use added memory and a hard disk 
but overall is superior to just about every 
other personal computer. This is the 
computer that will challenge IBM's domi- 
nance. (3/26/84) 

S £ NEC 8201 (Nippon Electric 
Company) — A worthy competitor to the 
Tandy Model 100, this lap-size portable is 
more expandable but has less built-in 
software. (3/19/84) 

5 Q 5 D CI. J 11 

Premium Softcard lie 

(Microsoft) — Expands an Apple system 

with a Z80 coprocessor, 80-column display 

circuitry and 64K additional RAM. 

(2/6/84) 

fi £ = Speechmaster (Tecmar) — 
An add-in board that uses some fA the 
latest available technol<^ to generate 
speech, if you're willing to experiment. 

(2/1.3/84) 

£ Spark Jet JP 101 ((Mivetti) — Ink- 
jet technology is coming, but it isn't here. 

Poor print quality and hard-to-find parts 
point to other printers in the same price 
range. (12/19/83) 

fi£S Spirit-80 (Mannesmann 

Tally) — This is a low-cost dot-matrix 
quality printer with good special features 
such as dot-addressable graphics and 
multiple fonts. (11/14/83) 

fiS Teletex TTX-1014 (Teletex) — 
If you can manage the horrible documenta- 
tion, you'll get a great letter-quality 
printer cheaply. (12/5/83) 

= S S TI-855 (Texas Instruments) 
— Hybrid printing produces drafts quickly 
and gives numerous letter-quality fonts, 
which are supplied as ROM cartridges. A 
solid performer at a reasonable price. 
(12/5/83) 

£ £ £ Tl Professional (Texas In- 
struments) — Can anyone go one better 
than IBM? You bet! Superior graphics, an 
excellent kevboard and IBM PC 0(Mnpati- 
bility. (12/19/83) 
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SS Toshiba PI 350 (Toshiba) — 
This three-in-one dot-matrix printer is 
usually fast and gives excellent print 
quality. Its documentation is incomplete 
and inadequate, though, and you may have 
trouble reaching some of the printer's 
switches. (2/6/84) 

□ □ □ 

=i = =. Transtar 1 305 (Transtar) 

— For a reasonable price you can get 
yourself a well-made, letter-quality print- 
er. Best suited to low or moderate usage. 
(1/30/84) 

fi fi fl TRS-80 Model 4P (Tandy/ 
Radio Shack) — The company's first 
transportable is an outstanding machine at 
an excellent price; a better Model 4 in a 
smaller case. Otherwise, it's the old, 
reliable Tandy. (11/21/83) 

fl H Xerox 1810 (Xerox) — A lap- 
size portable with some problems. It runs 
a poor second to other lap machines 
because of its limited three-line display and 
short battery life. (2/27/84) 

fiSfifi Zenith Z-100 (Zenith) 

— Dual-processors make this machine 
worth its high price tag. It runs CP/M and 
MS-DOS programs, and its high-resolu- 
tion screen and great keyboard gain it high 
marks. (11/7/83) 



SOFTWARE 
CAPSULES 



Atari Logo (Atari) — De- 
spite its speed and certain error-handling 
problems, this is a solid example of the 
popular educational programming lan- 
guage. (1/23/84) 



Atari Writer (Atari) — Ade- 
quate for casual word processing, but on 
most Atari machines you can't use this to 
write documents longer than 20K without 
chaining several files together. You also 
can't display more than 38 characters 
across at any time. (1 1/14/83) 



HBPI General Ledger (BPI Sys- 
tems) — A comprehensive accounting 
package, it covers all the financial bases. 
Speed, documentation and support are 
problems. (2/20/84) 



I BPS Business Graphics 

(BPS) — Business users who need a 
variety of graph-making abilities at the 
office can't go wrong with this business 
package. (10/31/83) 



Condor 3 (Condor Comput- 



er) — Data-base management is less 
flexible and slower than dBase II and 
almost as expensive. But English com- 
mands and copious help make it a choice 
for novices. (2/20/84) 



DB Master (Stoneware) — 
In response to user feedback, the latest 
versions of this data-base-management 
system are more flexible and easier to 
operate, especially in the area of report 
generation. (12/26/83) 



_ DR Logo (Digital Re- 
search) — An excellent example of this 
educational programming language. Color- 
ful and easy to learn, it should tempt those 
who have never used a computer. 
(2/13/84) 



I Friday! (Ashton-Tate) — An 
easy-to-use file-management and report- 
ing program, it suffers from a lack of speed 
due to a design suited to both 8- and 16-bit 
machines. (10/31/83) 



I Harvard Project Manager 

(Harvard Software) — This effective 
transfer of proven manual project-man- 
agement techniques such as tVM and 
PERT to personal computers suffers only 
from some inflexibility and fair documenta- 
tion. (4/2/84) 



Knov^ledgeMan (Micro Data 
Base Systems) — A relational data-base 
manager based on IBM's mainframe 
Structured Query Language, the program 
is suitable only for experienced users. The 
documentation is a big drawback. (2/6/84) 



iKnoware (Knoware) — An 
intuitively designed and visually attractive 
training program aimed at reducing com- 
puter phobia for professionals. One of the 
best on the market.(3/19/84) 



1 1 -2-3 (Lotus Development) 
— The first integrated package is a super 
spreadsheet with speed, power and 
graphing and data-management functions. 
Deservedly king of the hill. (1/30/84) 



I Magic Desk I (Commodore) — 
An attempt at placing an icon-based 
integrated system on a low-cost machine, 
only one of the several functions is now 
implemented. It is only passable at 
creating documents. (2/13/84) 



iMultiplan for the Mac- 
intosh (Microsoft) — Our software prod- 
uct of the year in 1982 has come back as 
an even better spreadsheet, thanks to the 
Macintosh. An all-around excellent prod- 
uct. (4/9/84) 



Offix (Emerging Technology 



Consultants) — Integrating electronic 
filing cabinets with limited word process- 
ing, this visual program is an adequate 
low-cost file manager that has some 
practical limitations. (3/12/84) 



|PFS:Write (Software Pub- 
lishing) — Simple-to-use, inexpensive 
word processing not cluttered by seldom- 
used features. You can use it to combine 
text with graphics, tables or information 
from other files. (11/14/83) 



Power-Base (CMS Systems) 
— A complete, effective, easy-to-use data- 
base system that you can use productively 
in a short time. It lets you concentrate on 
how to solve your problems, not on the 
mechanics of a data base. The documenta- 
tion is great. (3/12/84) 



R:base 4000 (Microrim) — 
A relational data base with its roots in 
minicomputers that works remarkably 
well on micros. It is fast, flexible and 
combines ease for the novice with power 
for the expert. (12/26/83) 



SuperCalc3 (Sorcim) — In- 
tegrated software that turns a first-rate 
spreadsheet into an impressive collection 
of modules including color graphics and 
data management. Excellent documenta- 
tion and reasonably priced. (1/23/84) 



SuperWriter (Sorcim) — 
This word-processing program excels at 
helping you create complicated document 
formats and includes a spelling checker. It 
has great error handling. (2/27/84) 



TKISolver (Software Arts) — 
Version 1.2 alleviates problems found in 
previous versions of this equation-solving 
tool. It is much faster and its Help facility 
is a better learning tool. (1/23/84) 



Visi On (VisiCorp) — The 
long-awaited applications environment 
measures up, with good visual interaction, 
rapid transfer of data and good ease of use. 
For large spreadsheets, though, it can be 
slow, and bringing in information from the 
outside could be a problem. (3/12/84) 



Word (Microsoft) — A genu- 
ine step toward creating software for 
tomorrow's hardware. We have some 
philosophical differences with the tile- 
window interface, but it formats docu- 
ments any way you could possibly want, 
even with a typesetter. (12/12/83) 



Word Vision (Bruce and 
James) — One of the few low-cost word 
processors with all the bells and whistles. 
The publisher has taken great pains to 
make it easy to use. (12/19/83) 
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REVIEW 
RESPONSES 

Power-Base documentation 

Your review of Power-Base (March 12, 
1984) was, as usual, of excellent quality 
and quite informative. I was, however, 
somewhat confused by the Report Card 
section, which stated that "Power-Base 
has also achieved a new level of quality in 
its documentation," while in the Report 
Card itself documentation was listed only 
as Good. 

This must have been an editorial error. 
As a professional in the field of data 
processing and technical writing, I am only 
too well aware of how easily such errors 
can slip by. However, I do think that a 
prominent correction in the earliest possi- 
ble issue is called for in this case. 

John Mendenhall 
Vienna, VA 

As a documentation consultant, I have 
been reading InfoWorlcfs software re- 
views regularly. In the past, the reviews 
have usually presented consistent informa- 
tion. In the March 12, 1984, issue, you 
gave the Power-Base documentation a 
glowing review, yet rate it only Good on 
the Report Card. Since I have seen other 
products with less than perfect documen- 
tation receive Excellent grades, I wonder 
what criteria are used to establish the 
ratings. It certainly seems that Power- 
Base deserves a higher mark. 

Cindy E. Gray 
Somerville, MA 

As stated in the body of the review, the 
written documentation for the product is 
of very high quality. The lack of adequate 
on-line documentation, however, pre- 
vents us from giving the product a 
documentation rating of Excellent. — 
Editors. 

MacSaga continues 

I enjoyed your review of the Macintosh 
(March 26, 1984). I have played with a 
Mac twice now and have found it 
fascinating. But I can't help feeling that 
Apple hobbled a great idea for lack of a fol- 
low-through. You can't get letter-quality 
printing with Mac. MacWrite doesn't 
allow ten-point type. Document size is 
extremely limited. The program disk has 
both MacWrite and MacPaint, severely 
limiting document storage. 

Apple would have done better for itself 
had it rectified these things. First, why not 
have a second built-in disk drive? Apple 
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could have afforded it, since Steven Jobs 
wanted to charge only $1 ,900 for Mac, not 
the $2,500 Apple ended up charging. 
Second, why not have a word-processing 
program that creates disk-resident files so 
that the size is limited only by the disk 
capacity? I realize that slows things down 
somewhat, but I presume the 32-bit 
processor would keep it from being too 
slow. Third, why is there no parallel port 
or letter-quality capability? Didn't Apple 
realize that this deficiency would hurt its 
effort to break into the business market? 

I truly have enjoyed working the Mac. 
But as a writer, I don't see how it can beat 
my Kaypro IV for practicality (not to 
mention price), even if it is cuter. Heck, 
sooner or later there'll be a mouse for my 
machine. 

Sheldon L. Richman 
Springfield, VA 

I was rather amused and amazed by the 
letter from Mr. Fred Ransdell published in 
the March 26. 1984 issue of InfoWorld. 
Mr. Ransdell attempted to pass himself off 
as being computer literate but failed so 
badly that I was embarrassed for him. 

Properly formatted, he should have had 
183K left on his disk for his "program." A 
MacWrite start-up disk will have 127 to 
204K remaining for data entry, depending 
on the fonts used. His "five foreign 
languages" consist of 26 characters, many 
of which are commonly used in American 
business. He was correct in that if he had 
less than 12K of space left on a disk, he 
could not save a letter that was more than 
12K in length. And he received an on- 
screen "warning" about that. Amazing! 

He complained about the lack of 
software ... for a new machine that had 
been on the market less than three weeks. 
He got twice as much "free" software as 1 
received with my IBM PC. And the Mac's 
software capabilities far exceed that of any 
$100 program currently available for 
other units on the market today. The 
pricing he quoted was inaccurate and his 
"great respect for programming on disk" 
was pointless. 

Mr. Ransdell bought the Mac with a 
single drive, like most base units, and 
should not expect it to have the capabili- 
ties of a dual-drive system. He also got, in 
the bargain, a monitor. 128K random- 
access memory, 64 K read-only memory, a 
32-bit central processing unit, graphics, 
serial ports (RS-422), disk-drive port, a 
mouse, windows, printer port, clock 
calendar, sound generation, transportabili- 
ty and more; most of which are either 
expensive options or simply not available 
on other computers. 

I even understand that the manual is 
quite good. I don't know, as I've never 
taken the wrapper off mine. Unfortunate 
as it may be, it appears that Apple has 



overestimated the number of "knowledge- 
able workers" out there. 

Dan Noland 
Tulsa, OK 

How can you possibly give the Macin- 
tosh the highest possible marks when it 
lacks such basic computing amenities as a 
numeric keypad, cursor-movement keys 
and — the most "insanely great" omission 
of all — the inability to accept any letter- 
quality printer. 

But perhaps I'm just very old- 
fashioned. 

Peter A. McWilliams 
Los Angeles, CA 

Mac Multiplan 

The brevity of the review of Multiplan 
for the Macintosh (April 9, 1984) was a 
disservice to the reader. Many of 
Multiplan's outstanding features were not 
mentioned or were discussed so superfi- 
cially as to be of little value to prospective 
purchasers. 

Mr. Neudecker alluded to the fact that 
versions of Multiplan dated January 24 
have a "few errors." My experience with 
that version was totally unsatisfactory. I 
experienced glitches ranging from cryptic 
print-error messages to total system 
failures. The version of Multiplan I am 
now using is dated January 31, and while 
somewhat improved, still exhibits prob- 
lems. Microsoft says it knows of the 
problems and all registered owners will be 
receiving an updated version in three or 
four weeks. 

William Luckie 
Si mi Valley, CA 

As noted last week, the product does have 
some flaws that were not corrected in the 
January 31 version. Microsoft says it will 
provide properly working versions free of 
charge to those who bought earlier copies. 
— Editors. 

Publislier responds 

As publishers of Knowledge Manager, 
we would like to enter two dissents to yout 
otherwise excellent review of our package 
(February 6, 1984) and to the somewhat 
less positive Capsule Review that you 
presented in your March 12th issue. 
Specifically, I contest the statements that 
"the program is suitable only for advanced 
users," and "the documentation is far too 
technical in tone for beginners ... a bit of 
a drawback." 

While I recognize that these are 
matters of individual judgment, "Ad- 
vanced users" is a very broad category. 
We make no bones about the fact that the 
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OPTIMIZING C86 controls Charie.., 
LIKE A PUPPET ON A STRING! 



Serious programmers use Optimizing 
C86 to control the IBM PC and MS-DOS 
computers. Features include 30% + 
more speed and: 



• A Full and Standard implementation of the C 
language balancing tight control with productivity and 
portability. 

• Hardware and operating system Interfaces for: 
graphics, interrupt control, 8087 use, I/O ports, -eal 
time applications and ROMs. 

• Use of the standard MS-DOS Linker and a compiler 
option to produce MASM Assembler output. Helps 
integrate with MASM, MS FORTRAN and PASCAL 

• A rich set of libraries for K&R functions, string 
handling, graphics, sorting, floating point (8087 and 
8086/8088). "Large" model memory use (1,000K RAM). 
"Small" memory model, MS-DOS 1.1, 1.25, 2.0,2.+ +. 

•Support for numerous add-on libraries including: 
HALO Graphics, 0 Tools for fundamentals, PHACT for 
ISAM, and others. Ask for a list and for descriptions. 

Pull Charlie's strings with our fast, complete, proven, reliable C Compiler— the 
leading compiler for serious programmers of MS-DOS and CPM-86 systems. Still 
only $395. Call for details about C86 and support products. 



The IBM/PC 
can dance— 
Use 086. 



Inquiries and orders: 

800-922-0169 

Technical support: (201) 542-5920 

Note: Prices subject to change without notice. 




Computer Innovations 
980 Shrewsbury Avenue 
Suite J-801 

Tinton Falls, NJ 07724 
Visa MC 



C86 Is a trademark of Computer Innovations, Inc. CPM Se Is a registered trademartt of Otgltal Researct). MS-OOS 
is a trademartt of Microsoft. PC DOS Is a trademark of International Business Mactilnes. . 



OPPORTUNITY 
WITHOUT RISK 



The biggest improvement 
in 40 years has made U. S. 
Savings Bonds an ideal 
investment. 

A variable interest 
rate lets you share in rates 
offered by today's securities 
market. No limit on how 
much you might earn. 

What makes 
this improved 



Bond ideal is that you're 
protected by a guaranteed 
minimum. And if the Bond 
is held to maturity, you'll 
double your money. 

Take another look at 
this opportunity vdthout 
risk. 




A public service of ttiis putHicationiand The Advenising Council 
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REVIEWS 



power of the Knowledge Manager entails 
some complexity. However, many novices 
have found it well worth the extra effort to 
master our package. 

The bottom line is that, yes, the 
Knowledge Manager is more complex than 
Lotus 1-2-3 or dBase II, just as a Boeing 
747 is more complex than a World War I 
biplane. But unlike the 747, the Knowl- 
edge Manager can be flown safely and 
profitably by novice pilots. 

Documentation is a problem for many 
high-tech products, not just software. 
From experienced users we've received 
extremely favorable comments on our 
Knowledge Manager documentation and 
reference manual. Nonetheless, we recog- 
nize that not everyone can get maximum 
benefit from the way our documentation 
— and that of most other software 
vendors — has been presented in the past. 
Therefore, we are constantly working to 
make our documentation more user- 
friendly and are. at this very moment, 
readying for publication a Knowledge 
Manager tutorial manual for novice com- 
puter users. 

Even now, it's worth pointing out, 
Knowlege Manager documentation has 
received some very nice reviews: Shawn 
Bryan, writing in Desktop Computing 
(December 1983), notes that "The docu- 
mentation goes a long way to helping users 
come to grips with a very powerful 
program." Another reviewer, in Victor 
Talk, says that "The user manual was 
straightforward and included a useful 
glossary and index." 

I hope this clarifies the two points 
referenced in your Review and Capsule 
sections. We continue to value and respect 
your fine editorial product. 

Scott D. Palmer 
Micro Data Base Systems 
Lafayette, IN 

Corrections 

In our review of Open Access (April 16, 
1984) we stated that "the selection 
criteria is limited to simple logic with no 
levels of nesting." 

This is incorrect. Indeed, many levels 
of nesting are possible, such as: A+(B+(C 
OR D)). InfoWorld regrets the error. 

In our review of CompuServe (April 
23. 1984) we inadvertently assigned an 
overall grade of four winged feet to the 
service. In fact, the rating should only 
have been three winged feet. 

InfoWorld welcomes comments about its 
reviews from readers. Please address 
your correspondence to the Technical 
Editor, InfoWorld, 1060 Marsh Road, 
Suite C-200. Menlo Park, CA 94025. 
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Infolink is the only weekly 
directory listing 
manufacturers and dealers of 
microcomputer systems, 
software, supplies and 
services. It provides the 
direct link between these 
suppliers and the InfoWorld 
reader. 

The standard InfoLink 
listing includes a 25- 
character product I.D., a 
300-character (counting 
spaces, punctuation) 
descriptive ad, and 4 lines 
for company name, address 
and telephone number. 
Advertisers have the option 
of including a Wi" wide X 
W high logo at the bottom 
of their listing. Please 
include black & white logo 
with typewritten advertising 
copy. 

Rates are 7X (a $840 and 
13X $1430. Discounts 
are available for higher 
frequencies. Logos are 
included in all rates. First- 
time advertisers are 
required to send payment. 

Be sure to specify the 

category under which your 

ad is to appear: 

Accessories, 

Consultants, 

Diskettes, 

Hardware, 

Publications, 

Software, 

Suppliers, etc. 

For the widest exposure you 
can run more than one ad, to 
show your full product line, 
or run multiple listings for 
the same product under a 
variety of appropriate 
headings. 

For more information on 
rates and deadline dates, 
please call Kathleen Haberek 
at (800) 227-8365; in CA 
(800) 344-4636. 

InfoLink Advertising 

InfoWorld 

1060 Marsh Road, 

Suite C-200 

Menlo Park, CA 94025 



Access to 
Mainframe Data 



IBM-PC Specialists 

Protocols ... Special equipment ... 
Delays ... Problems ... Forget it. 
Now, you can be using mainframe 
data on your IBM-PC while others 
are working bugs out of their 
communication link. Our staff of 
computer professionals will con- 
vert your magnetic tape to anv 
IBM-PC disk. Call today for details'. 

Hinterlang Software, Inc. 

1900 Sleepy Hollow Road 
Library, PA 15129 
(412)854-4944 




MAI Basic Four Users 

Convert your micro-computer into 
a Basic Four terminal. 

• IBM PC 

• APPLE 11(e) 
. APPLE III 

• OTHERS 

9600/1200 Baud * MB Function 
Keys * True Basic Four Screen 
Display * Print Screen Feature 
*** Custom Modifications *** 
Write or Call for information. 
AZIMUTH COMPUTING 
719 E. Elizabeth 
Fresno, CA 93728 
(209) 266-8022 



Accessories 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 

Is your computer worth $50.00? 
Protect it with our new- 20 oz. 
Halon 1211 microcomputer fire 
extinguisher. Made in LISA. DOT 
chrome-plated steel cylinder has 
aluminum valve with gauge. 10" 
high, 2'/4 lbs., U.L. 2B:C. 
Rechargeable. 5 year warranty! 
.$50 (check/MO) includes UPS. PA 
res. add $3 sales tax. 

PROTECTALL CORP. 
5422 Page Drive Ste. «1 

Pittsburgh, PA 15236 
(412) 882-0114 
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Assemblers 



CROSS-ASSEMBLERS 

Use your desktop computer as a 
development system with Avocet 
assemblers — the industry stan- 
dard since 1980. Available for CP/ 
M-80. CP/M-86, and PCDOS/MS 
DOS host systems, in most popular 
disk formats. Target chip families: 
6805. 6809. 1802/05, 8048. 
8051, 6502, 6800, NEC7500, F8, 
Z8, COP400, 8085, Z80. $200 to 
$500. 

AVOCET SYSTEMS, INC. 

804-1 South State Street 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
(800) 448-8500 
(302) 734-0151 

AVOCET yf 
SYSTEMS INC. 



Attention Educators 
TEST PRESS 

Make numerous test files 
Multiple choice format 
Print any question sequence 
Create master test copies 
Eliminate typing of tests 
Produce different test forms 
Produce test key automatically 

For APPLE compatible systems 
Price $95 

Thorobred Software, Inc. 
Olympic Plaza #10 
Murrav, KY 42071 
(502) 753-7733 




Books 
dBASE II in ENGLISH I 

New Book Sensation. Simple-Logi- 
cal-Easy to understand. Perhaps 
the finest computer book ever 
written. Will teach any novice to 
program in dBASE II. 234 pages 
full of great examples. Written by a 
father and son team who have 
decoded dBASE. Order your copy 
today. Dealer inquirv invited. Send 
$29.95 or MC/VISA to: 
English I Computer Tutorials 
1617 N. Troy St. 
Chicago, IL 60647 
(312) 489-1588 



dBASE i! in ENGLISH 



Book Catalog for Users 
of IBM-PCs & Compatibles 

PC BookSource Catalog 

One- Stop- Shopping for valuable 
books showing how to: Master 
your hardware & software. ..Make 
better business decisions... 
Communicate with other systems 
& More! .\\\ books reviewed, 
rated, graded & stocked for imme- 
diate shipment. We pay postage. 
Catalog subscription w/updates 
only $5. MC/Visa 

PC BookSource 

48C Solar Park 
Pawlet, VT 05761 
Toll Free (800) 84-B()OKS 

(800) 842-6657 



BOOKSOURCE 



Conversion Aids 

Converts any CF/M to DOS 

CROSSDATA CONVERTS ANY 
DATA/TEXT FILE Format From 
CP/Mxx to MS/PC-DOS, CP/Mxx 
to CP/Mxx, & MS/PC-DOS to CP/ 
Mxx. CROSSDATA runs on IBM 
PC or comparable computer using 
MS/DOS 2.0. CROSSDATA is a 
self-contained program. Ready to 
run, comes with 20 formats plus, 
you can add your own formats. To 
order this proven package send 
$99 check or money order to: 
Award Software Inc. 
236 North Santa Cruz Ave. 
Los Gates, CA 95030 
(408) 395-2773 



AWARD SOFTWARE, INC. 



Conversion Utilities 

micro/ VERSAL'" 

Utilities package to read & write 
20 plus CP/M formats plus DUMP 
utility, file append, user definable 
format & sector by sector retrieval 
- $79. COED " full screen editor: 
has MACRO command, definable 
keys, multiple files, more! $34. 
Run on IBM/PC or Z-100 (PC- 
DOS/Z-DOS) check/MC/VISA call/ 
write. 

Advanced Software 

Technologies 
4 1 7 Broad Street 
Bloomfield, NJ 07003 
(201) 783-7298 

ADVANCED SOmAR£ TECHSOLOCIES 
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Discount Software/ 
Hardware 

New Vertical Markets 

SEARCH, land office/abstracts ti- 
tle soft. Retrieves records by name 
& date from up to 17 open files. 
Req. Apple Pascal & Corvus. 
Oil & gas royalty distribution for 
Apple II. Other soft, avail, for IBM. 
Apple, NEC-APC: T/MAKER 
$1.39. SuperCalc 3 $240. The 
Benchmark Graphics $249, WP 
$149. dBASE II $379. ALS CP/M 
Card $285. with T/MAKER $385. 
NEC-APC H02 $2795, NEC 8201 
$599. MC/VISA 

Certain Software 
P.O. Box 276 
Graham. TX 76046 
(817) 549-7081 
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diskette CONVERT software 

CONVERT 

At last — a program which 
resolves many 5" disk conversion 
problems. CONVERT runs under 
MS-DOS on the IBM/PC. Compaq, 
CDP, Hyperion, Corona and 
TRS80 Model 2000. It reads, 
writes and formats diskettes for 28 
different CP/M systems and Epson 
with Valdocs. ($99) MC/VISA 
accepted. Dealer inquiries invited. 
SELFWARE. INC. 
3541 Chain Bridge Rd., 
Suite 8A 
Fairfax, VA 22030 
(703) 352-2977 

6iSelfware 

Diskette Copy Service 

Allenbach Industries, Inc. 

.Allenbach created the industry, 
and we've since been 
imitated — but never duplicated. 
Copies supplied on OEM quality 
Allenbach LIFETIME GUARAN- 
TEE diskettes, now available in a 
variety of colors! Virtually all 
formats and systems. Copy protec- 
tion, serialization, downloading and 
packaging available. Rapid delivery 
on 100 to 1.000.000 copies. 

Allenbach Industries 
2101 Las Palmas Drive 

Carisbad, CA 92008 
Toll Free (800) 854-1515 
CA Collect (619) 438-2258 




ALLENBACH 



Diskette Copy Service 

"Each A Perfect Original" 

Duplication & formatting for PCs, 
both 8", 5'/4" & 3'/2". 
Downloading 8" CP/M to most 
5'/4" CP/M, IBM-PC, DOS & CP/ 
M-86. IBM EBCDIC to CP/M 
conversions. We're experts in CP/ 
M, PC-DOS & MS-DOS duplica- 
tions. Serialization for CP/M & PC- 
DOS; copy protection for Apple & 
IBM-PC; pkg./shrink wrapping 
avail. Rapid turnaround. 

DisCopyLabs 
1600 Wyatt Dr. Ste. #10 
Santa Clara, CA 95054 
(408) 988-0438 



DisCopyLabs 



Diskette Duplication 

Complete high quality diskette 
copy service available in most 
formats, 3V2". b'A" & 8". Other 
services: diskette sales, protec- 
tion, serialization, private label, 
labeling, packaging, shrink wrap, 
drop shipping, editorial, typeset & 
printing. 10 - 5,000.000 + copies. 
Hoffman Computer Products 
1 720 Flower Avenue 
Duarte, California 91010 
(213) 303-1571 



A Decade of Service 

Guaranteed fast turnaround for 
duplication and formatting on high 
quality OEM diskettes. Virtually 
all formats: Commodore. Apple, 
IBM PC, Kaypro, DEC, Atari, plus 
many more. Serialization, state of 
the art copy protection and custom 
packaging available. Personalized 
ser\"ice is our specialty. 
Computer Media Products 
5482 Complex Street 

Suite 110 
San Diego, CA 92123 
(619) 565-7802 

CQ^PJTER 
PRQDJCTS 



Diskette Copy Service 

We Duplicate Your Success 

As a subsidiary of Verbatim, we're 
the company with full control of 
the total process. From raw mate- 
rials to packaging to drop shipping 
to your customers. Quality duplica- 
tion in 8", 5Va", and 3V2". Disks 
you'll be proud to call your own. So 
call us, because nothing beats an 
Encore performance! 

Data Encore 
585 N. Mary Ave. 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086 
Toll Free 800-872-8778 
CA collect (408) 720-7400 

DataEncore 

a Vert)atini t'onipajiy 



Omni Resources Corp. 

DUPLICATION done by state of 
the art, high speed equipment for 
the IBM, APPLE, ATARI, TRS- 
80. Commodore and many more. 
Copy Protection, Serialization, 
Cu.stom Printing. Packaging and 
Shrink Wrapping are also available. 
Your programs are duplicated on 
Critically Certified disks that ex- 
ceed ANSI specifications. Fast 
turnarounds guaranteed. 

Omni Resources Corp. 

50 Howe Ave. 
Millbury, MA 01527 
(617) 865-4451 
(800) 343-7620 

inlcllij^'i It disks 



Quality Copy Service 

Some companies offer diskette 
duplication. MST betters that 
offer.. .our software publishing di- 
vision offers diskette duplication, 
labeling, serialization, and packag- 
ing of diskettes. We can even 
design your packaging. Our Cus- 
tomers include most of the big 
names in the microcomputer in- 
dustry. Find out why. Get involved 
with qualitv. Give MST a call. 
MEDIA SYSTEMS 
TECHNOLOGY 
16959 .Armstrong Ave. 
Irvine, CA 92714 
(714) 863-1201 




Diskette Copy Service 
...XEMAG.- 

■ Highest Quality Duplication 
' Fast Turnaround 
' Competitive Prices 
' Free Copy Protections 
' No Job Too Big or Small 
' Preformatted Disks for Most 
Computers 
' Blank Media 

XEMAG 
1080 Hamilton Ct. 
Menio Park. CA 94025 
(415) 322-7223 



Quality, Service, Speed 

Quality duplication of your soft- 
ware on lifetime guaranteed 
diskettes using state of the art 
equipment. We service virtually all 
formats and systems. Formatting, 
copy protection, serialization, and 
packaging available. Rapid turn- 
around and complete .satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

USLIFE Systems 
1380 River Bend Drive 
Dallas, TX 75247 
(214) 637-1 179 

IM.IFE SYSTEMS 



Excellence from Experience 

You benefit from the pride taken in 
pnxlucing top quality products at 
competitive prices. Custom Dupli- 
cation has provided duplication and 
packaging services to industry 
leaders for over 7 years. Call and 
let us show how we earn the 
support of our customers. 
Diskettes, digital and audio cas- 
settes, video cas.settes, total 
packaging. 

Custom Duplication, Inc. 
3404 Century Blvd. 
Inglewood, CA 90303 
(213) 670-5575 
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Electronic Media Conversion 

To/ From Over 100 Systems 

Datascan can save you time and 
money converling single disks or 
entire libraries to and from over 
100 systems including word pro- 
cessors, microcomputers, main- 
frames, phototypesetters, and mag 
card equipment. 9-track tape and 
OCR conversions supported. Over 
20 billion characters converted 
since 1979. 

DAT.ASCAN, INC. 
2716 Ocean Park Blvd. 
Santa Monica, CA 90405 
(213)452-9114 



Hardware 



Available at Wholesale... 

Computers. Printers. Communica- 
tions Equipment, Software and 
Supplies. Dealers Welcome. Write 
or Phone for Information. 
Computers Are For Everyone 
1 1 16A 8th Street, Suite 25 
Manhattan Beach, CA 90266 
(213) 374-7544 
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Key-Entry 
Data-Base Development 

CKC will get you past the road- 
block of large data-base 
construction. 

Send us your data (computer 
listed, typed, handwritten, etc.) 
and we will key-enter it and send it 
back to you on diskette (s) to your 
specifications.. .ready for your pro- 
i i'ssing programs. 
l:se our experienced key-entry 
department to accomplish in hours 
i)r days that which otherwise 
might take you weeks or months. 
And. do it cost -effectively! 
Computer Results Corp. 
445 Tenth St. 
Toledo, OH 43624 
(419) 255-1915 



Computer Results 
Corporation 



Mag Tape to 
Disk Conversion 



Conversion Services 

Any 9 track 1600 BPI MAGNET- 
IC TAPE converted to: 
KuKh: cm IBM 3740 

IBM SYS/?? DisplavWR. CPT 81)00 
.S' , mch: APPLE II OSBORNE 
IBM PC TELEVIDEO K.AYPK0 
MOKKOW XEROX 820 SUPERBR.AIN 
ALTOS DECVT180 ZE.MTHZlOO 
TRSKOICPM 

Disk to disk and disk to tape 
conversion also available. 
Pivar Computing 

Services, Inc. 
47 W. Dundee Rd. 
Wheeling, IL 60090 
(312) 459-6010 

PIVAR 

COMPUTING SERVICES, Inc. 



Mailing Lists 



Now over ,528.000 micro owners - 
select by brand: 160.M Apple. 96M 
IBM. 153M TRS-80 and many 
others. 4000 Computer Stores 
with 6 different selection options, 
2.618 clubs and user groups, 
10.500 computer advertisers 
Lists by software brand, printer 
nifxlel. schools, publications, news- 
letters. Over .50 different micro 
lists. Plus direct response card 
decks. Call or write for FREE 
catalog. 

Irv Brechner 
Targeted Marketing Inc. 
Box 453 
Livingston, NJ 07039 
(201) 731-4382 




Photography 



PHOTONET 

The network for photography, 
publishing and advertising. Lead- 
ing photo agencies accept photo 
requests via electronic mail; hun- 
dreds of pro photographers on-line 
list specialties and itineraries; bul- 
letin boards; industry news and 
information; shop by computer for 
photo. AV equipment and more. 
Photonet 
250 West 57th Street 
New York, NY 10019 
(212) 307-6999 



PHOTONET 



Publications 



"ONLINE" INFORM.ATION 

MODEM NOTES — for every- 
thing you can access by computer 
& telephone! Mo. publication for 
online database searching, elec- 
tronic mail, BBS, & other info, 
services. Incl. valuable search tips 
& strategies as well as applications 
for using over 200 databases. Pub. 
by information broker Katherine 
Ackerman. 12 issues $24. Sample 
$3.50. 

Modem Notes 
P.O. Box 408472 
Chicago, IL 60640 
(312) 764-7407 
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Publications/Newsletters 
Online Business Information 

160 business newsletters online, 
full-text, including 45 for the 
computer professional. Every 
word indexed in current/back is- 
sues. Issues online before print 
editions. Equiv. print value: 
$35,000/year. Low-cost service 
includes NewsFla.sh. unique elec- 
tronic clipping service, plus UPI 
and PR Newswire. 

NcwsNet 
945 Haverford Road 
Bnn Mawr, PA 19010 
(800) 345-1301 
(215) 527-8030 



For the Business Information Edge I 



Software/ Accounting 
Practicing Accountants 

Ten of the top 12 CPA firms use 
.AMI Software for Professionals. 
DATAWRITE" Client Write-up 
allows custom reports, packs main- 
frame power onto your micro. 
Expand your practice with Fixed 
.A.sset Management. Post Facto 
Pavroll, Practice Management and 
The TAX MACHINE". Nation- 
wide training/support. 

.Accountants 
Micro.systems, Inc. 
3633 136th Place SE 
Bellevue, WA 98006 
(800) 426-8201. 
(206) 643-2050 




ACCOUIvrrANTS 

MICROSYSTEMS 

INC. 



Software/Agriculture 

"FACS" 
and "SMART/CHART" 

"FACS." FARM .ACCOUNTING 
CONTROL SYSTEM. Full, .single- 
entry, cash based accounting with 
unlimited enterprising, 300 user 
definable chart of accounts, flexi- 
ble. "SMART/CHART", COM- 
MODITIES CHARTING 
SYSTEM. Seven studies, lightning 
fast graphics. Both avail, for Apple 
& IBM PC. menu-driven, friendly. 
See your local author, computer 
dealer, or call: 

Vertical Software, Inc. 
502 E. War Memorial Dr. 
Peoria, IL 61614 
(309) 688-2377 




Experienced Software 

Fifteen years service bureau expe- 
rience behind version 8.0 of 
AgData farm accounting software 
for CP/M 80 & CP/M 86 micros. 
G/L. P/R. and Cost Accounting 
come in all disk formats, adapt to 
any size farm. Demo disks available 
specialty programs for dairy, beef, 
crops, and land leveling. Dealer 
inquiries welcome. 

AgData 

891 Hazel Street 
Gridley, CA 95948 
(800)FARMl'SA 
(800)FAR.MCAL 



AgData 



AgData 

Gridley, Ca. 



Software Business 

Linear Programming Pkg. 

LPP is currently used by universi- 
ties, telephone companies, re- 
search institutes and medical 
organizations. 

From 250 vars & 10 consts to 
90 vars and 44 consts. Available 
for CP/M-80. MP/M II and IBM- 
PC DOS Systems. 

IBM version supports 8087 
NDP for faster process time and 
higher accuracy. 

Demo disk and manuals $45. 

Package $417. 

Microwizard, Inc. 

31255 Cedar Valley Dr., 
Suite 306 
Westlake Village, CA 91362 
(818) 707-1033 
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Software/ Business 
Linear Programming 

MINI-MAX ($395) is saving a 
copper refiner in Ashland IL 
$10,000 a month. "It's extremely 
easy to use," says an investment 
counselor in Oakland CA. See how 
linear programming can boost vour 
profits. The demo disk ($30) 
includes a Beginner's Guide and 
70-page manual with 7 examples 
from business & industrv. 
1706 Santa Fe, Dept. I. 
Kingsville, TX 78363 
(512) 595-1937 



AGRICULTURAL 

SOFTWARE 

CONSULTANTS 

.S;;icf 1979 



Software/ Business Decisions 
Decision-Maker's Toolkit'" 

Decision-Making! 
The Confidence Factor" 

Identify critical factors or Quantify 
subjective judgements with Deci- 
sion Matrix, Critical Path, Decision 
Tree, Risk Simulation, and LP. 

Rated EXCELLENT for Ease of 
Use in InfoWorld, it can make an 
easy job of useful but otherwise 
tedious processes. 

Simple Software, Inc. 
2 Pinewood 
Irvine. CA 92714 
(714) 857-9179 





Simple %o9tiiii*T*- 

Software/CB80 Language 
CP/M Calls from CB80 

Access the FULL power of CP/M 
or MP/M direct from vour CB80 
progs. Execute BDOS" or XDOS 
calls. Get such info as user or CP/ 
M version number, time of day. 
directory, etc. BDOSMASTER 
consists of CB80 Basic code to be 
"INCLUDED" in your prog and a 
module for use by LK80. Complete 
package $75. 

Practical Solutions, Inc. 
Suite Jtl 134 So. Central .Ave. 

Valley Stream, NY 11580 
TO ORDER: 

l-(800) 227-3800 ext. 983 

/TYl PRACTICAL 
SOLUTIONS 



Software/ Communications 
Direct.connect 

Communicate with other comput- 
ers and databases. Transfer files at 
9600 baud without loss of data. 
Capture files to disk or printer. 
Accuracy of data ensured with 
Xmodem protocol. Designed for 
ease of use. 25 help screens, 
programmable function keys, IBM 
PC or compatible. $95 + $5 
shipping. 

Direct. aid. Inc. 
P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder, CO 80306 
(303) 442-8080 



directaid 



COMMunications eXchange 

InfoWorld Report Card f t + + 
One Package Does it ALL!!!! 
-Dial directory + Auto-Log-on 
-Emulation of any Terminal 
-Supports all "SMART" modems 
-Simple Menu Driven Operation 
-Data Transfer without Error 
-Multi-protocol + Direct link 
-Error Free Mainframe Linkup 

IBM.VAX.DECIO. 

CompuServe. HPS 
CP/M or PCDOS computers $195 
Hawkeye Grafix, Inc. 
23914 Mobile St. 
Canoga Park, CA 91307 
(213) 634-0733 or 348-7909 





HAWKEYE 
GRAFIX 



SOFTCOM/Communications 

SOFTCOM is an easy to use. full 
function. CP/M based communica- 
tions utility. With SOFTCOM you 
can: use your system as a terminal 
to a host, capture data on your disk 
from a host, send files to a host and 
exchange files with another 
SOFTCOM system with error 
detection and auto retrv. Cost 
$150. 

The Software Store 
706 Chippewa Square 
Marquette, MI 49855 
(906) 228-7622 

The 

Software 
Stone 



Sof t ware / Construction 

Construction Management 

Integrated system designed specif- 
ically for construction companies. 
General Ledger, Accounts Pay- 
able/Receivable, Job Cost, Esti- 
mating, Variable Rale/Certified 
Payroll. Operates on CP/M based 
micros. Price includes system 
warranty, user training, and ninety 
(90) days free telephone support. 
Annual updates available. Dealer 
inquiry invited. 

Construction Data 
Control Inc. 
6140 Northbelt Pkwv. Ste. A 
Norcross, GA 30071 
(404) 448-4722 

CONSTRUCTION 
DATA CONTROL 



Software Disassembler 
Champion Disassembler 

If Champion won't support you, we 
have the solution. Disassemble the 
Champion program into ASCII 
files, then modify the files to meet 
your needs. The on-disk diKumen- 
tation explains database structures 
and file relationship. Available on 
140 disk formats in either eight or 
16 bit versions for $175.00. Docu- 
mentation only for $50.00. 
HILCO SOFTWARE 

formerly .MICOM 
304 North 17th St. 
Mount Vernon, WA 98273 
(206) 428-0475 




Software 



Software / Education 

New! Swift's Directories 

1983-84 DIRECTORIES OF 
EDUCATIONAL SOFTWARE: 
For .Apple lis, $18.95. IBM PCs. 
$14.95; 2 updates, $8.40. COR- 
VUS NETWORKS (APPLE II 
Ed.). $14.95. Also, call/write for 
catalog of software, print materi- 
als. New administrative, language 
arts, and music software, plus IBM 
PC versions of math, programming 
materials. 

Sterling Swift Publishing 
Companv 
7901 South iH-35 
Austin, TX 78744 
Hotline (512) 282-6840 



; STERUING 



PUBLISHING COMPANY 



Software / Engineering 
Mech./Elec. Design 

Programs for HVAC Loads. Build- 
ing Energy Analysis. Faser Energy 
Accounting. Duct Sizing. Lighting, 
Short Circuit. Voltage Drop, Pipe 
Sizing, Multiple Phased Life Cycle 
Costing, & more avail, for CP/M. 
CP/M-86. and MSDOS computers. 
.All disk formats supported. Demo 
disks are avail, on each program 
for $30. Send/call for liter. 
Elite Software 
P.O. Drawer 1194 
Bryan, TX 77806 
Bus.: (409) 775-1782 By 
.Modem: (409) 775-0760 



(fiitg S oftware 



Dsvslopmsnt, Inc. 



For the Professional 

DISCO-TECH offers the best soft- 
ware for Land Surveying, Archi- 
tecture. Civil and Structural 
Engineering. DISCO-TECH's easy 
to run programs do the job right 
the first time. We have the 
software that professionals can 
count on. CP/M-80 & 86, MS- 
DOS, TRS-I. Ill & IV. 

Disco-Tech 
P.O. Box 1659 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
(707) 523-1600 
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Software /Graphics 

16-Screen Drawing Area 

CHARTS UNLIMITED provides 
machine language speed and 16- 
screen drawing area for creating 
flowcharts, floor plans, org. charts, 
and more for only $195 on a 64K 
Apple II+/IIe. Mix 3 kinds of text 
with the predefined objects & 
symbols. Replicate, enlarge, 
shrink, or rearrange objects in 
seconds. 

GRAPHWARE, INC. 

5084 .Mosiman Road 
Middletown. OH 45042 
(513) 424-6733 




graphware 

Incorporated 
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Software/ Legal 



LawSearch 

Communicatt' with the Westlaw " 
legal database using an IBM PC or 
compatible. Fully certified by 
West. Automatic log-on with one 
keystroke. Utilizes West's high- 
lighting scheme. Saves information 
to disk or printer. Forward and 
reverse pagination on saved infor- 
mation. $350 plus $5 shipping. 
Direct. aid, Inc. 
P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder, CO 80306 
(303) 442-8080 




clirectaicl 



Software/Low Cost CP/M 
$89.00 or Less Delivered! 

Menu driven, user friendly, com- 
piled machine language programs 
.AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY FOR 8080/Z80 COM- 
PUTERS IN MOST 5" & 8" DISK 
FORMATS. Personal & small busi- 
ness accounting, maillist, profes- 
sional billing, touch-typing, 
.MBASIC XReference & more. 
Write or phone for free data 
package. 

Micro-.Art Programmers 
173 Birch Ave. 
Cayucos, CA 93430 
(805) 995-2329 



MAP 



Software/Real Estate 

Real Estate Analysis 

"REAL ANALYZER ' is 5 Pro- 
grams in 1; for INCOME PROP- 
ERTY & the RESIDENCE. It 
helps you decide when to refi., buy, 
sell or exchange A.NY property by 
projecting cash flow & profitability 
before & after taxes, 
R.O.I. ..Partial 1st year analysis. 
Infinite # of years. Easy to use. 
Easv "What If?". ACRS deprecia- 
tion. IBM PC/XT & Apple $195. 
Visa/MC. 30 day money back 
guarantee. 

Real-Comp Inc. 

P.O. Box 1263 
Cupertino, CA 95015 

(408) 996-1160 

REAL-C0MP INC. 



Software/Taxes 



m-PREP for Multiplan 

For Multiplan users, fast, easy, 19 
linked templates for 1983 taxes. 
Prints on 1040, IRS approved 
printout other forms. Use for 
planning 1984 taxes. To order, 
indicate: Apple, IBM PC, XT and 
compatibles incl. ZlOO, or TRS 80 
(4), $89.95 + 3.00 shipping. TRS 
80 (II, 12, 16) add $10. Visa/MC. 
Dealer prices. 

EZ Ware Corporation 
17 Brvn Mawr .Ave. 
Bala Cyiiwyd, PA 19004 
(215)667-4064 



Template for 1-2-3"' $45 

1983 tax planning & preparation 
software template for Lotus 1-2-3. 
T(H) powerful for other calc pro- 
grams. 256K requ. Includes tax 
tables for 1983 & 1984. Flexible, 
menu driven. Follows IRS forms by 
line number and includes: 1040 
sch. A,B,C.D,E,G,W,SE forms 
2119, 2441, 3468, 6251. 

William A. Permar, C.P.A. 

1125 Sunnyhills Rd. Dept. I 

Oakland, CA 94610 
(800) 227-1617 Ext. 644 CA 
In CA call 
(800) 772-3545 Ext. 644 

1 040PLAN 



Software/Terminal 
Emulations 

The Impersonator 

An asynchronous communications 
tool, w/emulations for ADM-3A, 
VT-52/100, Hazeltine Esprit, IBM 
3101, Tele video 912, and Tele- 
type terminals. Custom design 
additional emulations. Features 
XMODEM protocol, window sup- 
port. Remembers complex log-on 
procedures. IBM PC or compati- 
ble. $195 plus $5 shipping. 

Direct. aid. Inc. 

P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder, CO 80306 

(303) 442-8080 



direct-aid 




Software /Utilities 
Disk Mechanic for IBM PC 

The ULTIMATE Floppy Disk 
Backup & Repair Utility. Can Back 
up ALL software protected disks 
written on the IBM PC. Works 
manually or automatically. Re- 
stores deleted files. Files or sec- 
tors can be searched, examined 
and changed. Checks disk drive 
speed. Requires IBM PC. DOS 
1.1/2.0, 128K mem. and 2 floppv 
drives. $73 Ppd. USA. Call for 
info/MC/VISA. 

MLI Microsystems 
P.O. Box 825, Dept. IL 
Framingham, MA 01701 USA 
(617)926-2055 




MICROSYSTEMS 



Diskette Manager 

A diskette library program for the 
IBM PC with unique diskette label 
printing. Labels include: diskette 
name, file names, comments and 
storage status. A catalog file is 
constructed containing up to 6,000 
file and comment entries from 200 
diskettes. Four reports can be 
printed from the catalog. $59.95!! 
LASSEN SOFTWARE INC. 
468 Manzanita Ave. Suite 5 
Chico, CA 95926 
(916)891-6957 




Lassen 
Software, Inc. 



Software/Word Processing 
WordStar • Electric Pencil 

and other CP/M word processor 
users! .Are you still without 
MagicPrint, MagicBind and 
Magic Index? You are missing a 
lot. ..true proportional spacing, 
footnotes, indexing, multi-line 
heading/footing, form letters, la- 
bels, legal documents and much 
more. ..all printed in image-making 
typeset quality. Ask your dealer or 
contact: 

Computer EdiType Systems 
509 Cathedral Parkway lOA 
New York, NY 10025 
(212) 222-8148 




Support Services 



Apple/ IBM Software Help 

Now, there's help when you need 
it. Technical! '" Telephone Support 
gives you telephone access to 
expert software technical support. 
Business hours, evenings, week- 
ends. One call and you're back in 
business. Service includes help on 
thirty popular Apple and IBM-PC 
programs. One year $249. Call for 
details. 

TechniCall'" 
.A Service of Intersol, Inc. 
75 Hancock St. 
Braintree, MA 02184 
1-800-HELP-OUT 
(435-7688) 



tm 



techniCall 



System Enhancement/ 
Software 

Talisman-Terminal Magic 

TALISMAN gives you terminal- 
compatibility so CP/tVl-80 software 
works fully on any CP/M-80 com- 
puter, no matter what the configu- 
ration. Also TALISMAN and a 
communications package makes 
your microcomputer the correct 
terminal for any interactive main- 
frame. TALISMAN does key re- 
definition too. ($125). 

Disco-Tech 
P.O. Box 1659 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
(707) 523-1600 



dlSC03 



System Utility Software 

Printer & Lang. Utilities 

P-FILE ($129) - A printer output 
to file utility that allows you to 
route printer output to a disk file. 
P-SPOOL ($99) - Allows CP/M 
based micros to prim the contents 
of a file while another program is 
being used. 

CB-80 & CB-86 UTILITIES 
($149) - Functions for: directory 
display, drive-select & read/write 
error trapping, user level mgmt. 
Elite Software 
P.O. Drawer 1194 
Bryan, TX 77806 
(409) 775-1782 



(Ii!iS_Sof tware 

Davvlopmsnt, Inc. 
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Positions Available 



Government Jobs. $16,559- 
$50,553/yr. Now Hiring. Your 
Area. 1-805-687-6000 x R-4115. 



Business Opportunities 



Requests For Proposals 

Colorado State Library is issuing 
RFP's for a telecommunications 
study and a microcomputer edu- 
cation project. These RFP's are 
available after April 6, 1984. For 
copies or further information, con- 
tact: Priscilla Linsley. Colorado 
State Library, 1362 Lincoln. Den- 
ver, CO 80203 (303) 866-4025. 

FOR SALE: Publishing rights. 
Statistical lang. Tested typeset 
manual. Make ofr. 305-776-0553. 



Consultants 



Need Product or Corporate 
Publicity? Photo/journalist; 4 yrs 
micro industry, seeks assignments 
Alaska/Hawaii this summer. Call 
S. Vaughn (415) 332-8734. 



Education 



Collegiate Microcomputer, a 

unique journal devoted to all 
aspects of microcomputer uses in 
higher education. Write for pro- 
spectus op this quarterly to: 
Collegiate Microcomputer, 
Rose-Hulman Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Terre Haute, IN 47803. 
Mention InfoWorld for 25% off. 



Services 



Disk Conversions - Over 100 
formats (8 " & S'A ') CP/M, CP/M- 
86 & PC-DOS. Golden Computer 
Sys., 2303 Lk. Harbin Rd., Morrows, 
GA 30260. 404/961-2485/2345. 



Services 



USER FRIENDLY! 

Obtain high visibility among 
important prospects, clients and 
suppliers. Business addresses 
known throughout the world, a full 
staff to support your needs, flexi- 
ble service terms, instant office full 
or part time. Access to W/P, sect'l. 
Telex, facsimile, phone secy, 
receptionist, conf. rm., etc. Call 
today, ask about our offices and 
services access program. 

HQ SERVICES & OFFICES 
Century City (21 3) 277-6660 
L.A. Airport (213)645-6655 
Newport Beach (7 1 4) 85 1 -068 1 



L A. Downtown 
Santa Monica 
Santa Ana 



(213) 627-9111 
(213) 451-8161 
(714) 545-9222 



Supplies 



3M SCOTCH DISKS $18.50 

5 ' SS/DD 18.50. 5 " DS/DD 23.50 
8 SS/SD 20.50. 8 ' SS/DD 24.95 
Argonaut Dist., 1104 Buchanan, 
Antioch, CA 94509 415-778-2595. 



Legal 



Delaware Incorporation $295. 
DelCorpServ™, 302-652-2226, 
Box 2205, Wilmington, DE 19899. 



Software 



Clearance: Chang Labs MICRO- 
PLAN MP3. 8 ' CP/M. Up to 80% 
off, while they last. 305-776-0553. 

TYPING 1, a friendly, no-non- 
sense approach to touch typing. 
Menu dhven, 29 disk based les- 
sons, spiral-bound, self-standing 
textbook. Allows screen or text- 
book option, timing & more. 32K 
Atari $29.95. E.V.M. Consultants, 
PO Box 2605, Eugene. OR 97402. 



Software 



APPLE DATA BASE $55 
RECORD MASTER Sort, 
search, print, global change, cal- 
culate, mail-labels, etc. Has all fea- 
tures of programs costing $100's. 
64-page indexed manual. Write for 
info or send $55 to 
Bridget Software, 1309 Can- 
yon Rd., Silver Spring, MD 20904. 

Unique Vertical Market 

Recording studio software; 
accounting & other custom pro- 
grams, tor TeleVideo computers. 
Dealer inquiries invited. LOGICAL 
SERVICES, POB 158052, Nash- 
ville, TN 37215 (615) 320-8716. 

Public Domain Software 

Isn't copyrighted, so no fees to 
pay anyone! 100's of useful pro- 
grams available to rent & copy. 
Call 619-941-0925 or SASE 
National Public Domain Center, 
1062 Taylor, Vista, CA 92083. 

APPLE PROGRAMMERS! 

STOP PIRATES NOW! Flexible 
software protection for Apples 
(IBM PC soon). Allows user to 
COPY your disks for BACKUPS or 
to HARD DISK, but inhibits use by 
unauthorized Apple computers. 
Galway Electronics, 1325 
Snell Isle Blvd., St. Petersburg, FL 
33704 (813)821-8855 

THE CHURCH Information 

Management System. ADAM II is 
a modular software package writ- 
ten in dBASE II by Melvin Schell, 
a nationally known Church Con- 
sultant and former IBM executive. 
ADAM II is the most compre- 
hensive, easy-to-use Church 
software available. It will run on 
virtually any microcomputer. For 
full information write OMEGA 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS, P.O. 
Box 450125, Atlanta, GA 30345. 
Dealer Inquiries Welcome. 



Software 



GUIDE to FREE SOFTWARE 
Send $3 to: MicroTrader, Dept. 
B, PO Bx 590607, SF, CA 94159. 

dBASE II Users: dTOOLS 

combines many add-ons. Adds 21 
functions: Menu Generation, File 
Utilities, Math, True Macros, & 
more. Most Formats. $39.95. CA. 
Home Services, Box 27032, 
Omaha, NE 68117. 

T/MAKER III - 20 damaged 
packages (disks OK) for IBM PC, 
PCjr, $100 each. 415/962-0197. 



Systems 



OMEGA III SYSTEM 

Omega III Hybrid Key Telephone 
System, 2V2 years old. Equipped 
for forty stations and 12 Co s, 
wired for sixty stations and 20 
Co s. The expanded backplane 
assembly is in place, only the print- 
ed circuit assembly and stations 
are required to expand to the 
maximum configuration. There is 
full feature capability on all sta- 
tions. The system is in excellent 
condition. For further information, 
please contact: 

Jane Creighton 
CW COMMUNICATIONS/INC. 
375 Cochituate Rd., Box 880 
Framingham, MA 01701 
(617) 879-0700 
(800) 343-6474 

Find it in Infoworld's Classifieds! 



Wanted 



Publisher seeks unmarketed 
easy-to-use Apple II word proces- 
sor or spread sfieet. Send confiden- 
tial prospectus to Box 163, 1400 
Shattuck, Berkeley, CA 94709. 



Get Results FAST! Classified Ads: As low as $39 per week* 



• $13.00 per line descriptive ad (3 line minimum). 

• Headline and up to 5 words in body text or address set 
in bold at no extra charge. Please specify copy to be 
boldfaced. 

• Headline will hold roughly 18 bold upper case 
characters or 24 bold upper/lower case characters. 
Body text will hold roughly 30 characters per line 
counting spaces between words and correct 
punctuation. 

• All ads must be prepaid. 



• Deadline is 3 p.m. Wednesday. 

• Specify category under which you want your ad to 
appear: Accessories, Business Opportunities, 
Consultants, Education, Games, Hardware, Legal, 
Positions Available, Publications, Rent, Seminars/ 
Events, Services, Software, Supplies, Systems, User's 
Groups, and Wanted. 

• For more information, call Richard Hengehold (415) 
328-4602, 800-227-8365. In CA, call 800-344-4636. 
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ADVERTISING SERVICES 



President ThomaH H. Kothman 

Dirt ctiir. Corpor.itt* Market in}^ Advertising Senxes 
Bruce A. Frymire 

Direvtiir. Adverliiiing Sali-s Rof^er A. Leen 

Adver(Lsin>! Super\'is(ir Bobby Brown 

Display AdvtTtisinjj C<)ordinatur> Vi Carre, 
Pal CarrinKton 

Exhibit C<Kirdinatiir Delia Charmell Dantelti 
Classified Advertisinft Coordinator Richard Henftehold 
InfnLink Advertising C^xirdinator Leah Dansby 
AdverlisinK Assistant Rhonda Younff 
AdvtTtisinK Btllinti Ck-rks Grace Duarte. Mary Lewis 
Advertisin){ Prodixiion Supervisor Lauren Katz-Tinsley 



INKOWOKLI) ADVKHTISING 
KKPKKSKNTATIVKS 



Northern California: 

Lynne Matthew. Inf.tWorld. 1060 Marsh Koad. Suite C-200. 
Metilo Park. CA 94025. (4 15) 665-1330. 



SouthweHl: 

Kay Youni!, InfoWorld. 4000 MaoArthur Boulevard. Suite 
300U. Newport Btach. CA 92660. (714) 72O-I008. 
Terril(»ry: Orange and San Dtt'no counlifs. 



Robert A. David. InfoWtirld. 401 Wilshirt- B^julevard. Suili- 
1100. S;inla Mnnica. CA 90401. (213) 393-0312. 
IVrritory: Southern California (all other counties). Arizona, 
Texas. New Mexico. 



Mid-Central/NorlhwesI: 

l-aura Lariwn. lnfo\V<irid. 1060 Marsh Koad. Suite C-200. 
Mi-nin Park. CA 94025. (408) 476-91 II. 
Territory: North Dakota, South Dakota. Coloradt). Oklahoma. 
Arkansas. Oregon. Washington. Nevada. Utah. Wyontinji. 
Idaho, Montana. Hawaii, Alaska. Canada. 



MidweNl: 

Gordon Karly, Robert Deminf!, Dwight Karlv & Sons. 405 
North Wabash Avniuc. Suitr 1514. Chicago. IL 60611. (312) 
644-6400. 

Tcrrilitry: Kans;is. Missouri, Iowa. Minm-sota. Wisi.'onsin. 
Illinois. Kentucky. Michigan. Ohio. Nebraska. Indiana. 



New Knfiland: 

Terri HamiUon. Mitch Hall Asstjciates. PO Box 860. 1200 
Kiisl Street. Westw.^xJ. MA 02090. (617) 329-8092. 
Territory: Maine. New Hampshire. KhiKle Island. 
Mass'ichusetls. Vermont. Connecticut. 



New York/New Jersey: 

Robert A. D'.Ambroiiio. Steven Branda. Greg Kohlett. 

Target Media Company. 1 14 Kast Main Street. Bogota. NJ 
07603. (201) 488-790<). 



Mid-Atlunlic/SoulheaKt: 

Warren Langer. Warren Langer Associates. 1337 N.W. 84lh 
Drive. Coral Springs. KL 33065. (305) 753-4124. 
Terntory: Pennsylvania. Delaware. Maryland. District of 
Columbia. Virginia. North Carolina. South Carolina. Florida. 
Geitrgia. Alabama. Louisana. Mississippi. West Virginia. 
TeniK'ssee. 



InfoLink: 

Kalhlei-n Haberek. InfoWorld. 1060 Marsh Koad. 
Suite C-20(). Menio Park. CA 94025. (415) 328-4602. 



Classified .Advertising: 

Richard Hengehold, InfoWorld. 1060 Marsh Koad. Suite 
C-2(H). .Menlo Park. CA 94025. (415) 328-4602. 
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INFOMART 



COMPUIERrTECHNCXOGY 

SAGE COMPUTERS-PERFORMANCE BY DESIGN 

HARDWARE: 68000 CPU. up to 1 Mb RAM. 
640K floppies, 12-40 Mb Hard Disk Options, 
8 i/o pons. 

SOFTWARE: Bundled with p System & word 
processor. 8 other operating systems Include 
Modula II CP/M 68K and IDRIS (UNIX look 
alike). 

PRICE: We are the best, from S2560 to 
S9920. Special prices for educational institu 
tions, 

SERVICE: 01 course' We are Sage's only 
Authorized Dealer Service Center. 

MARmME 8aFT\/U»RE 
ASSOCIATES 

(503) 929-2552 

6660 Reservoir Road Corvallis, OR 97333 



OPPORTUNITY 
WITHOUT RISK. 



The biggest imiiroveinent in 
40 years has node U.S. Savings 
Bonds an ideal investment 

A variable interest rate lets 
you share in rates o&red by 
today's securities market No limit 
on how much you might earn. 

What m^ces this improved 
Bond ideal is that you're protected 
by a guaranteed minimum. And if 
the Bond is held to maturity, youl 
double your money. 

Take another kiok at this 
opportunity without risk. 




INFOWORLD is a member of the CW Communications/lnc. group, the world's largest publisher of 
computer-related information. The group publishes 53 computer publications in 19 major countries. 
Nine million people read one or more of the group's publications each month. Members of the group 
include: Argentina's Computerwortdl Argentina; Australia's Australasian Computerworld, Australian 
Micro Computer Magazine, Australian PC World and Directories; Brazil's DataNews, MicroMundo; Chi- 
na's China Computerworld; Denmark's Computerworld! Danmark and MicroVerden; Finland's Mikro; 
France's Le Monde Intormatique, Golden and OPC; Germany's Computerwoche, Microcomputerwelt, 
PC Welt, Software Market, CW Edition! Seminar, Computer Business and Commodore Magazine; 
Italy's Computerworld Italia; Japan's Computerworld Japan and Perso ComWorld; Mexico's 
Computerworld! Mexico and CompuMundo; Netherland's CW Benelux and MicroHnfo; Norway's 
Computerworld Norge and MikroData; Saudi Arabia's Saudi Computerworld; Singapore's The Asian 
Computerworld; Spain's Computerworld! Espana and MicroSistemas; Sweden's ComputerSweden, 
MikroDatorn and Min Hemdator; U\e UK's Computer Management and Computer Business Europe; the 
U.S.' Computerworld, Desktop Computing, Hot CoCo, InCider, INFOWORLD, Jr., MacWorld, Micro 
Marketworld, Microcomputing, PC World, PC Jr World, Run. 73 Magazine and 80-Micro. 
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INSIDE TRACK 



John C, Dvorak 

MASS-STORAGE MANIA 




IBM has placed an order for 1.5 
million digital audio disk players from 
an unspecified Japanese source. The 
order was made by the personal-computer 
division in Boca Raton, Florida. 

It's obvious that IBM plans to use these 
fjizmos as mass-storage devices. Hun- 
dreds of megabytes are available on the 
removable platter. Each platter can be 
manufactured and then sold for about $30 
retail. 

Some speculate that IBM will put a 
complete Unix system on a disk with 
hundreds of utilities. Others feel that IBM 
is about to decimate the competition by 
bundling a few hundred megabytes of free 
software and a special new "win-dowing" 
operating system. 

The most obvious use for these things 
is for enormous on-line data bases. No 
matter what the initial plan, the implemen- 
tation of a standard interface for digital 
audio disks to computers, with the resul- 
tant software, will turn the personal- 
computer market on its ear. 

The so-called compact audio disk has 
been shown at the Consumer Electronics 
Show for three or four years. Last year the 
place was flooded with them. Apparently 
the bottleneck is still in manufacturing 
the laser-read disks themselves. IBM was 
one of the early investors in the pioneering 
of full-size laser-disk technology when it 
dropped out to let Japan pave the way. 

This technology gives music a signal- 
to-noise ratio of about 90-95 decibals. 
Translated, that means no surface noise 
and more realistic dynamic range. In other 
words, the music can get very soft — then 
very loud. 

I remember back in 1978, when this 
technology was coming out "in the next 
two weeks," how pundits were describing 
the numbers of gigabytes that could be 
stored on one of the big two-sided disks. It 
was years before anyone could get them to 
work at all, let alone store data. 
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So now along comes the compact or 
digital audio disk (CAD or DAD). It holds 
about 45 minutes of music on one side. If 
we multiply 45 minutes X 60 seconds to 
the minute X the average sampling rate of 
44,000 times per second X 2 channels X 
14-bit words, this equals over 3.3 gigabits 
or around 400 megabytes per side. 
And these are not slow devices. It 
transfers a byte of data in about 6.5 
microseconds. Compare that to a floppy- 
disk byte of data in 32 microseconds and a 
hard-disk byte of data in 1.6 microseconds. 

So we have a powerful mass-storage 
device that reads data from a disk that can 
be punched out like a phone record — 
pop, pop, pop. Couple that with an IBM 
blessing and automatic standardization and 
that means it's time for the strategic 
planners to get to work. 

Curiously, Gary Kildall announced at 
the West Coast Computer Faire that 
Digital Research was finishing some 



There is a write- 



once laser-disk 



technology that is 
floating around. 



sort of an interface to the laser disks, and I 
understand that JVC and Sony are 
designing new operating-systems tech- 
niques that somehow utilize the laser disk. 

And remember, there is a write-once 
laser-disk technology that is floating 
around and may be part of IBM's overall 
strategy. I'm putting the Delphi Group to 
work on this one. 

Dvorak's Delphi Group Interim 
Report. I was flooded with interest. 
Maybe swamped is a better word. So I'm 
in the process of creating a mailing list of 
Delphi-ers and we'll get to work. The 
results of the poll I took concerning the 
mouse and the success of IBM and Apple 
came up with some fascinating results. 
Basically, the mouse will be a success in 
the sense that it may become a standard 
feature on computers like a cigarette 
lighter is on a car. If you don't want it, you 
don't use it, but it will be there anyway. 



About half the people hated it and half 
loved it. 

There didn't seem to be a consensus on 
why Apple is successful, except that Apple 
was in the right place at the right time. (I 
told you Steven Jobs was a real-life 
magician!) On the other hand, with almost 
no exceptions, the throng of Delphi-ers all 
said that IBM is successful only 
because of its name. I'm not kidding. 

At the West Coast Computer Faire I 
noticed a lot of little vendors showing tons 
of Japanese disk drives. Everyone from 
Tec to Teac to Toshiba is making them. I 
wondered about the quality, so I visited my 
friend the Old-Timer. After all, these 
things are selling for around a hundred 
bucks each — what a deal. 

After calling me a "whippersnapper" 
(whatever that is), the Old-Timer said that 
there is a peculiar phenomenon happening 
with most of these drives. 

"First, let me say that it's this simple 
— the Shugart 465 is the best drive on the 
market today, along with its Mashusita 
look-alike," he said while shaking his 
mechanical pencil. 

"Those new drives haven't got enough 
torque in the motors, so if they meet any 
disk resistance, they won't spin. But the 
funny thing about most of them is that the 
collet [the thingamajig that grabs the disk 
hub) has a tendency to chip off little pieces 
of oxide. The piece of oxide finds its way to 
the head, where it welds itself. Then it 
becomes like a piece of abrasive and 
gobbles up the media — ha, ha, ha, ha." 

The Old-Timer went into an uncon- 
trolled fit of laughter and I left. 

When I got back to my electronic 
cottage I found a report glued to the back 
of my notepad. It was titled: "Something 
Strange is going on in the Parts Business." 

Did you know that the American 
semiconductor companies have sold out 
their 1984 production of micropro- 
cessors, memories and LS (Low-power 
Schottky) parts? Meanwhile, the yen is 
headed up, putting further cost pressure 
on manufacturers that use Japanese parts. 
But according to this report, the so-called 
gray market seems to have evaporated. 
Also, put in the brew that a couple of 
major micro PC-look-alike failures 
are about to happen, and we may see 
cheap liquidation chips all over the place. 
How about some input from my readers on 
this mess? I 



HCK UP WHERE 
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Portable or desktop, 
you're way ahead when 
you pick up CORONA PC™ 
Because we give you 
everything you've ever 
wanted in an IBM '-com- 
patible PC and more. 
For a great deal less. 

COMPATIBLE AND MORE. 

Our systems run all 
software that conforms 
to IBM PC programming standards. And the 
most popular software does. 

We deliver twice the memory, with room 
for eight times as much. 

We deliver a fast-access 320K floppy 
drive, a communication port and an improved 
IBM PC keyboard with indicator lights. 

Our systems include high-resolution 
monitors (12" desktop, 9" portable) for 
crisper, cleaner displays, and both have built-in 
high-resolution graphics (640 x 325). 

You get a complete system, ready 
to go to work. I 




MORE SPEED. 

Our RAM-disk 
software gives you tem- 
porary disk-type storage 
that works many times 
faster than disks. 

PLUS SOFTWARE. 

\ Our systems come 

,^^1 with the operating 

J^PJ^ system: MS-DOS.' A pro- 

gramming language: 
GW BASIC.^^ A training course: PC Tutor.^ A 
professional word processor: MuItiMate.'' Plus 
DOS utilities and demonstration programs. 
Or you can get the p-System^ from N.C.I. and 
write or run portable Pascal packages. 

ALL FOR A GREAT DEAL LESS. 

Even with all the extra features and 
performance, our systems still cost signifi- 
cantly less than the equivalent IBM PC. 
Drop by your nearest CORONA PC 

dealer for a very convincing 
demonstration. Or contact 
us at 31324 Via Colinas, 
Westlake Village, CA 91361. 
(213) 991-1144 or (800) 
621-6746 toll-free. Telex 
658212 WSLK. in Europe 
76066 CDS NL. 



c Corona Data Systems 1983. 1. TM International 
Business ((Machines. 2. TM Microsoft. 3 TM 
Comprehiensive Software Support. 4. TM Softword 
Systems. 5. TM University of California. 



MORE VERSATILITY. 

With all the necessary features built into 
the main unit, the four expansion slots can be 
used for your special needs. For example, color 
or our optional 10MB hard disk. 




corona 
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1-2-3 from Lotus. 

Maybe the best way 
tolookoutfbr 



number one is to go 




In the world 
of business soft- 
ware, there's only 
one number one. 

1-2-3 " from Lotus. " 

And it's been that way 
almost from day one. Since 
February of 1983, 1-2-3 has 
consistently been at the top of 
the software best sellers lists* 

And it's the best selling PC soft- 
ware in the world, for one good 
reason, k's the very best PC software 

The PC software that 
simply does more. 

1-2-3 gives you the most powerful pro 
ductivity software available today. An 
analytical tool that combines spreadsheet, 
graphics and information management into 
one incredibly fast, easy-to-use package. 

With 1-2-3, you can analyze, interpret and 
report information in seconds with just the 
touch of a key. 

And because it's all one program, you not only 
work faster and smoother, you work smarter. 

And so does your PC. 



But don't just take our word for it. 

Take the word of the experts. The New York 
Times heralded 1-2-3 as "the wave of the future 
in business software." Software News said, 
*»y "1-2-3 has more capabilities than any other 
^^^v^- V^- program in its class!' And in 1983, 1-2-3 
'i'^ ^""^'Vi''- ^^^"^ Lotus was named a "Product of the 




Year" by both Fortune and Info-World. 

, . 3 , ^ It's the difference 
vo^^vv; iiv jjgi^ggji getting by and 

Vv getting ahead. 

What can 1-2-3 do for you? What 
it's already done for hundreds of 
ousands of PC users. Give you a 
proven business software that can 
ramatically increase productivity 
for you and everyone in your 
company. 

After all, when it comes to 
looking out for number one, 
going with number one is the 
only way to go. 

The best way to find 
^Vo5,"i.'tUv Wj'' Vv o""^ what 1-2-3 can do for 
^"J* '^^K^^, *iv you is to visit your local 

^'c.%^^*^;^v ^^e^* Vv computer store. Or 
■* • ■• 1-800-343-5414 

Massachusetts call 
617-492-7870). 





V 



iP Lotus 

The hardest working software in the worid.^ 



1-2-3 and Lotus are iradrmarks of Lotus Dcvtlopmcnt Corporation. 'Based on Softalk . Softsel Best Selling Software Lists, since month ol Februarj 19S i and week of April 25. 1983. respectively. 
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